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Reporter  Paul  McHugh  at  ux)rk. 


How  we  put  together 
America’s  largest  Outdoors  Section. 

Our  Outdoors  Section  is  only  sixteen  months  old.  But  already  it  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  America. 

It’s  a  weekly  section  devoted  entirely  to  the  great  outdoors  and  the  many 
ways  readers  can  participate. 

The  secret  of  its  success  is  simple.  The  reporters  who  write  for  it  are  all 
expert  outdoorsmen.  So  when  they  write  about  diving  for  treasure  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  or  kayaking  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  dogsledding  in  Alaska,  it’s 
only  because  they’ve  actually  gone  out  and  done  it  themselves. 

They  think  it’s  a  great  way  to  make  a  living.  We  think  it’s  a  great  way 
to  run  a  newspaper. 

JTrawrbrii  dironidr 

Great  people  make  a  great  paper. 
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Six  years  ago 
there  was  only  one 
UNIMAN  4/2  press 

Today  we  are 
the  world  leader. . . 


with  sales  of  more  than  100  presses  to 
mid  size  newspapers  —  worldwide. 
UNIMAN  4/2  is  the  fastest  selling  press 
in  newspaper  history,  with  an  average 
of  20  complete  presses  sold  every  year. 
We  created  a  demand  for  UNIMAN  4/2 
by  offering  a  heavy-duty  press  at  an 
attractive  capital  investment.  A  press 
with  the  ability  to  produce  excellent 
process  color  while  reducing  operating 
costs.  A  press  you  can  grow  with. 
If  you  eryoy  being  a  leader  in  ymir 
market,  ask  the  people  who  have 
already  made  the  UNIMAN  decision. 
Then  call  us  —  MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
(201)  469-6600,  Telex  833-330 


MAN  on  the  move  I  ROLAND 
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Meet  the  new  storage  solution 
for  your  Tandy®  portable 

If  you’re  like  most  Tandy  100,  102 
or  200  owners,  you’ve  probably 
found  more  uses  than  you  ever 
imagined.  But  where  do  you  keep 
all  those  great  programs?  Up  until 
now,  it’s 
probably 
been  on 


cassettes — a  lot  of  cassettes.  Now 
there’s  a  better  way. 

Our  battery-powered  200K  Port¬ 
able  Disk  Drive  (26-3814,  $199.95) 
gives  you  fast  access  to  200,000 
characters  of  data  on  3’/2"  micro 
floppy  diskettes.  With  your  Tandy 
portable’s  built-in  software,  you  can 
create  and  update  large  documents 
on  easy-to-store  microdisks.  Now 
you  can  build  your  software  and 
data  library  in  a  cost-effective  man¬ 
ner.  The  microdiskettes  are  only 
$15.95  for  a  package  of  3,  and  cost 
even  less  when  you  buy  in  quantity. 


TANDY  COMPUTERS:  In  Business  . . .  for  Business^ 


Prices  apply  at  Radio  Shack  Computer  Centers  and  participating  stores  and  dealers.  Batteries  not  included. 


The  choice  is  yours — but  we’ve 
already  stacked  the  deck.  Step  up  to 
reasonable  storage  today! 


Send  me  an  RSC-18 
Software  Reference  Guide. 

Mail  To;  Radio  Shack,  Dept.  87-A-1172 
300  One  Tandy  Center,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102 


Address . 
City _ 


Radio /haeH 

The  Technology  Store" 

A  DIVISION  OF  TANDY  CORPORATION 
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MARCH 

15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Production  Confer¬ 
ence,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

18- 20 — Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 20 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Meeting  &  Winter 

Convention,  Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

19-21— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Spring  Conference,  Airport 
Marriott,  St.  Louis. 

21-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Radisson, 
Indianapolis. 

21- 24— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asssociation,  Annual  Meeting,  San  Antonio. 
23-26 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  Four  Seasons 

Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

25- 27 — America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Omaha. 
29-31— SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  The  Harbour  Island  Hotel, 

Tampa. 

APRIL 

5-8— Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Opryland 
Hotel,  Nashville. 

7- 10— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

8- 11 — Native  American  Press  Association,  Clarion  Four  Seasons,  Albu¬ 

querque. 

10-11 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  New  Orleans. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  30th  Annual 

Conference,  Harbor  Court  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

13- 14 — Canadian  Press.  Westin  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Westin  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

17-19 — Midwest  Graphics  '87,  sponsored  by  Printing  Views  Magazine,  Con¬ 
vention  Hall.  Indianapolis. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising  Conference,  Century 

Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

22- 25 — National  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Downtown  Los 

Angeles 

23- 25 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Conference, 

Gatlenberg.  Tenn. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Inner  Har¬ 

bor,  Baltimore. 

MAY 

3-6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

8-10 — Third  Annual  Pittsburgh  Interdisciplinary  Conference  on  Photojour¬ 
nalism,  sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Holiday  Inn  at  Greentree, 
Pittsburgh. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

MARCH 

22-26 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-25 — NENA,  Display  Advertising  Sales  Training  Course,  Howard  John¬ 
son's  57  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

29- 4/3 — The  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  Missouri- 

Columbia,  Columbia,  Mo. 

30- 4/3— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics  Center:  Applied  Ethics 

for  Reporters,  St.  Petersburg. 

APRIL 

2- 4 — Northern  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel, 

Framingham,  Mass. 

3- 5 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Better  Writing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel, 

Downtown,  St.  Louis. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation,  Improving  Newspaper  Writing,  Seminar,  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  Va. 

26-29 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Impact  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  on 
State  Local  Governments,  George  Mason  University,  Fairfax,  Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


CNPA  winners.  The  Gilroy  Dispatch  was  the  big  winner 
in  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  1986 
Better  Newspapers  Contest,  garnering  1 1  first-place  spots 
in  the  daily  10,000  circulation  and  under  category. 

In  the  75,000  and  above  division,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  took  top  honors,  winning  five  first  places.  The 
Orange  County  Register  was  next  with  four. 

The  Modesto  Bee,  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
Marin  Independent  Journal  and  the  Peninsula  Times  Tri¬ 
bune,  Palo  Alto,  each  won  three  first-place  honors  in  the 
25,001  to  75,000  category. 

The  Vacaville  Reporter  grabbed  five  top  spots,  the 
Dublin  Herald  four,  and  the  Victor  Valley  Daily  Press 
three  in  the  10,001-25,000  group. 

The  General  Excellence  winners  were  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  VaeavU'e 
Reporter  and  Gilroy  Dispatch  in  their  respective  catego¬ 
ries. 

The  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  was  awarded  first 
place  for  Outstanding  Community  Service. 

In  the  weekly  division,  the  Solatia  Beach  Citizen  cap¬ 
tured  six  first  places.  Next  was  the  La  Jolla  Light  with  four 
and  the  Morgan  Hill  Times  &  San  Martin  News,  Clare¬ 
mont  Courier  and  Sonoma  Index  Tribune  with  three  each. 

The  General  Excellence  winners  were  the  Los  Angeles 
Weekly,  13,001  and  up;  Carlsbad  La  Costan,  3,501-13,000; 
and  the  Del  Mar  Surfcomber,  under  3,500.  The  Los 
Angeles  Weekly  took  first  place  for  Outstanding  Commu¬ 
nity  Service. 

The  1986 contest  was  the  first  time  CNPA  had  submitted 
BNC  entries  to  outside  judging.  Judges  were  provided  by 
the  Illinois  Press  Association. 

Canadian  photo  winners.  Photographers  Greig  Reekie  of 
the  Calgary  Sutv,  Bruno  Schlumberger  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  Denis  Cahill  of  the  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  Stan¬ 
dard  won  the  1986  Canadian  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year 
Awards  for  spot  news,  feature  and  sport  photography, 
respectively. 

Free-lancer  honored.  Linda  Garvey,  a  New  Mexico- 
based  free-lance  writer,  was  chosen  the  fourth  winner 
of  the  O.P.  Smith  Award  for  excellence  in  Greyhound 
racing  reporting.  The  award  is  presented  by  the  American 
Greyhound  Track  Operators  Association. 
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Tribune  Media  Services 
64  East  Concord  Street 
Orlando,  Florida  32801 
Phone  (505)  422-8181 


Doug  Marlette's  Editorial  Cartoons  Burned 
It  Up  in  1986,  Winning  Three  Top 
National  Honors: 


The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award 


The  First  Amendment  A  ward 


First  Place  A  ward,  1986  John  Fischetti  Editorial 

Cartoon  Competition 


These  prizes  follow  Marlette’s  1985  National  Headliner 
Award,  1984  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award,  plus  the 
only  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard  University  ever 
awarded  a  cartoonist  Alert  your  readers  to  the 
five-alarm  blaze  of  America’s  hottest  cartoon  talent 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Learning  and  Yearning  No.  639 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  four-year  college  has  become 
an  endangered  species?  Since  the  1970s  there  has  been  a 
great  rush  to  glorify  erstwhile  colleges  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  “university.”  Various  reasons  have  been  set  forth  to 
justify  this  but  the  compelling  one  is  that  the  term  is 
thought  to  confer  prestige. 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  the  great  medieval  universi¬ 
ties  that  grew  out  of  communities  of  scholars  and  teachers 
formed  to  pursue  higher  learning.  Many  of  them  are  still  in 
business  —  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  the  Sorbonne, 
Heidelberg,  Uppsala  are  among  the  most  famous. 

Until  recently,  people  in  the  United  States  had  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  university:  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  with  a  college  of  liberal  arts  at  its  core, 
surrounded  by  a  variety  of  professional  schools  and 
colleges  —  medicine,  education,  science,  art,  engineer¬ 
ing,  law.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees  are 
awarded,  and  carefully  organized  research  is  conducted. 

The  foregoing  is,  my  own  top-of-the-head  definition  of  a 
university.  The  curious  fact  is  that  no  criterion,  official  or 
otherwise,  for  the  designation  “university”  exists.  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Washington  and  Lee,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Columbia,  Brown,  and  Rutgers  are  the  oldest  univer¬ 
sities  in  this  country.  Among  them,  in  point  of  venerabil- 
ity,  we  must  rank  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Dartmouth  College,  still  proudly  calling  themselves  col¬ 
leges. 

Our  history  has  seen  a  great  proliferation  of  state  and 
private  universities,  many  of  which  have  earned  consider¬ 
able  reputations.  Then  came  normal  schools  —  four-year 
colleges  devoted  to  training  teachers;  the  term  “normal” 
came  from  the  designation  of  a  model  school  of  this  kind  in 
France.  Since  World  War  II,  with  their  expansion  into  the 
liberal  arts,  such  schools  have  become  known  as  state 
colleges.  In  the  last  15  years  or  so,  however,  a  great  many 
have  taken  to  calling  themselves  universities.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  of  course,  is  the  assumption  of  easily  acquired 
prestige  to  gratify  faculty  and  to  facilitate  research  grants. 

Only  the  easily  fooled  can  be  taken  in  by  such  artifices. 
For  most  of  these  born-again  universities,  the  giveaway  is 
the  inclusion  of  “state”  in  their  new  names.  In  most  cases, 
this  differentiated  them  from  preexisting  universities  that 
met  the  usual  criteria.  In  California,  for  example,  the 
former  state  colleges  had  lower  admission  standards  than 
the  preexisting  universities  and  continued  to  have  them 
when  they  were  rechristened.  If  genuine  prestige  —  as 
distinguished  from  the  synthetic  variety  —  were  truly  at 
issue,  admission  standards  would  have  been  raised  when 
the  new  designation  was  adopted,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
this. 

In  California,  five  criteria  for  promotion  were  adopted: 
size  of  school  and  size  of  graduate  program;  number  of 
fields  in  which  degrees  are  awarded;  number  of  programs 
accredited,  and  number  of  faculty  holding  doctorates. 

Is  there,  then,  something  inherently  inferior  in  being  a 
college  rather  than  a  university?  Of  course  not,  but  pres¬ 
tige  is  acquired  otherwise  than  by  changing  a  name.  Does 
anyone  think  the  less  of  Amherst  College,  Swarthmore 
College,  Reed  College?  Yet,  as  one  of  my  correspondents 
put  it,  “We  are  asked  to  believe  that  these  distinguished 
institutions  are  somehow  not  up  to  the  East  Podunk  Uni¬ 
versity.” 
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E&P  Classified 


Selling  Supplies? 
Buying  or  Selling 
Used  Equipment? 


Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where  you'll 
find  better  prospects  and  better  buys 
. . .  whether  it's  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  &  darkroom 
equipment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and 
computer  software. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 
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Accu-Weather  and  The  Associated  Press 

Announce 

A  NEW  GENERATION 
OF  NATIONAL  AND  REGIONAL 
WEATHER  MAPS 

on  the  AP  LaserPhoto  Network 

Up-toDate  •Accurate  •Visually  Appealing  •Consistent  •Easy  to  Read 


Other  exciting  map  and  text  features  are  also  available  by  direct 
arrangement  with  Accu-Weather.  These  complement  and 
enhance  the  new  Accu-Weather  /  AP  Maps. 


■  Get  local,  state,  and  multi-state  maps  with 
the  same  look,  style  and  quality  of  tte 
national  and  re^onal  Accu-Weather  /  AP 
Maps.  They  an  fit  together  to  make  a  total 
weather  package. 

■  Teact  summaries  that  describe,  supplement, 
and  support  the  new  Aocu-Weathw  / AP 
nationid  and  regional  maps. 

■  Over  40  weather  features  to  choose  fix>m, 
including  5-Day  Local  Forecasts,  Local 
Statistics,  Tanning  Index,  Ski  Weather, 
UjS.  and  Worid  City  Forecasts,  Resort 
Forecasts,  and  many  more. 

■  These  maps  and  features  are  tailored  to 
each  client's  needs. 


■  Text  is  transmitted  compute]>to-computer, 
complete  with  typesetting  commands.  Our 
hi|^  quality  maps  are  created  on 
Macintosh  and  accessed  throuid^ 
Aocu-Weather's  LaserPhoto  mr 
MacWeather  system. 

Accu-Weather  graphics  and  text  can 
significantly  eidiai^  the  look,  quality,  and 
accuracy  of  your  weather  page,  uhile  saving 
you  mon^  in  production  costs.  For 
information,  OEdl  ACCU-WEATHEIR  today  at 
814-234-960L 

Aocu-Weather,  MacWeather,  and  Tcmning  Index  are 
trademariu  of  Accu-Weather,  Inc. 

Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computers,  Inc. 


ilccu-Wecrther,  Inc 

619  W.  College  Avenue.  State  College.  PA.  16801  814-234-9601 
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ThE  Hearst  Centennial. 

100  Years  Oe  Making 
Communications  History 


This  year  The  Hearst  Corporation  is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  in 
American  journalism. 

As  a  salute  to  the  many  thousands  of  employees  who  helped  us  reach  this 
milestone,  we  have  gathered  together  Just  a  few  from  the  past  and  the  present 
who,  in  some  special  way,  represent  the  achievements  of  all  their  co-workers 
over  the  past  century.  Reporters,  columnists,  editors,  publishers,  writers, 
broadcasters  and  business  executives:  they  have  made  Hearst  one  of  the  largest 
and,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  communications  companies  in  the  world. 

And  to  our  readers,  our  viewers,  our  listeners  and  our  advertising  clients 
for  their  support  over  the  years... thank  you! 


The  Hearst  Corporation 

1887  100  Years  of  Making  Communications  History  1987 


1 .  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  editor.  Cosmopolitan  2.  John  Mack  Carter, 
editor-in-chief.  Good  Housekeeping  3.  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr., 
president  &  ceo.  The  Hearst  Corporation  4.  Dagwiood  &  Blondie, 
King  Features  cartoon  couple  5.  Louella  Parsons,  Hollywood  gossip 
columnist  6.  Gilbert  C.  Maurer,  executive  vice  president.  The 
Hearst  Corporation  7.  J.D.  Gortatowsky,  former  general  manager. 
Hearst  Newspapers  8.  Popeye,  King  Features  sailor  9.  W.R.  Hearst, 
Jr.,  editor-in-chief.  Hearst  Newspapers  10.  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
chairman  of  the  board.  The  Hearst  Corporation  11.  Walter 
Winchell,  Broadway  columnist  12.  Arthur  Brisbane,  newspaper 
editor,  columnist  13.  John  R.  Miller,  former  president  &  ceo.  The 
Hearst  Corporation  14.  Natalie  Jacobson,  news  anchor.  WCVB-TV, 
Boston.  Mass.  15.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  founder  16.  Richard  F.. 
Berlin,  former  president  &  ceo,  The  Hearst  Corporation  17.  Herbert 
R.  Mayes,  former  editor.  Good  Housekeeping  18.  Stephen  Crane, 
novelist.  New  York  Journal  reporter  19.  Frank  Massi,  former 
president  &  ceo.  The  Hearst  Corporation  20.  Richard  E.  Deems, 
former  president  of  Hearst  Magazines  21.  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley.  Good 
Housekeeping  Bureau,  author  1904  Pure  Food  &  Drug  Act  22. 
Myron  Cope,  radio  personality.  WTAE-AM,  Pittsburgh,  PA  23. 
Mark  Twain,  special  columnist,  San  Francisco  Examiner  24.  Hagar 
the  Horrible.  King  Features  Viking  25.  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  King 
Features  columnist  26.  Harry  M.  Rosenfeld,  editor.  Albany  (NYl 
Times  Union.  Knickerbocker  News  27.  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  "Voice 
of  Broadway"  columnist  28.  Thomas  Justin  White,  former  general 


manager,  the  Hearst  organization  29.  Harvey  L.  Lipton,  vice 
president,  general  counsel.  The  Hearst  Corporation  30.  Thomas 
Hoving,  editor-in-chief.  Connoisseur  31.  Frank  Zachary, 
editor-in-chief.  Town  &  Country  32.  Bob  Considine,  Hearst 
newspaperman  33.  Frederick  Remington,  artist.  New  York  Journal 
illustrator  34.  Elizabeth  Gordon,  former  editor.  House  Beautiful  35. 
Anthony  T.  Mazzola,  editor-in  chief.  Harper's  Bazaar  36.  Bill  Stern, 
sports  narrator,  Hearst  Metrotone  News  37.  Jack  London,  novelist, 
San  Francisco  Examin.er  reporter  38.  James  Clavell,  Morrow 
novelist,  author  of  Whirlwind  39.  Adela  Rogers  St.  John,  Hearst 
reporter,  feature  writer  40.  Jim  Bishop,  Hearst  columnist,  storyteller 
41.  Beetle  Bailey,  King  Features  G.l.  42.  Ambrose  Bierce,  short 
story  writer.  San  Fmncisco  Examiner  columnist  43.  Carmel  Snow, 
former  editor.  Harper’s  Bazaar  44.  Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith  Hearst 
Newspapers  national  editor  45.  Franklin  C.  Snyder,  former  general 
manager,  Hearst  Broadcasting  46.  Annie  Laurie,  newspaper 
columnist,  first  of  the  "sob  sisters"  47.  Raymond  J.  Petersen, 
executive  vice  president,  Hearst  Magazines,  former  publisher.  Good 
Housekeeping  48.  C.W.  Chapman,  former  editor.  Motor  Boating  <£ 
Sailing,  author.  Piloting  49.  Dorothy  Dix,  newspaper  columnist  50. 
Marcus  Morris,  former  managing  director,  Hearst's  National 
Magazine  Co.,  London  51.  Sidney  Sheldon.  Morrow  novelist, 
author.  //'Tomorrow  Comes  52.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  New  York 
Journal  reporter  53.  Lawrence  Hughes,  president.  Hearst  Trade 
Books  54.  Elmore  Leonard,  Arbor  House  novelist,  author  of  Bandits. 
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world’s  leading  systems  manufacturers, 

Mycro-Tek  has  tapped  the  brain  power  of  two  continents 
to  put  total  systems  solutions  at  your  fingertips.  Now 
literally  every  facet  of  your  system  requirements  can  be 
met  by  a  single  source — from  a  one-terminal  system  to 
a  network  incorporating  hundreds  of  terminals  and 
peripherals;  from  a  system  used  to  publish  a  small 
weekly  to  a  total  publishing/management  system  for  a 
million-plus-circulation  daily;  from  your  hardware  and 
software  requirements  to  your  service  and  upgrade 
demands  of  today  and  tomorrow. . . 

Mycro-Tek  is  the  solution. 
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Awareness  of  the  Constitution 

The  multimedia  campaign  to  heighten  public  awareness  of  the 
Constitution,  just  released  by  the  Advertising  Council  {E&P,  Feb. 
28,  page  26),  and  the  survey  of  the  American  public’s  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution  done  by  The  Hearst  Corporation  (E&P,  Feb.  21, 
page  48)  complement  each  other  perfectly. 

The  Hearst  study  reveals  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  in  some  areas  is  frightening. 
A  majority  of  adults,  the  report  says,  misunderstand  many  basic 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Six  in  10  say  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  should  be  convened  this  year,  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  consider  amendments  dealing  with  such  controversial  issues 
as  prayer  in  public  schools,  abortion  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Less  than  half  of  the  respondents  could  say  what  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is,  yet  a  majority  of  them  agree  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be 
rewritten.  “The  public  has  neither  adequate  factual  or  conceptual 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution,”  Hearst  Corporation  president  and 
CEO,  Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  told  the  American  Bar  Association. 
“Without  this  knowledge,  they  cannot  fully  understand  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issues  that  are  debated  in  courts  of  law  every  day  and  which 
directly  affect  each  and  every  one  of  us.” 

The  public  must  be  educated  about  this  document  that  has  set  the 
rules  for  our  lives  for  two  hundred  years.  To  help  in  this  effort,  the 
Advertising  Council  has  released  its  first  campaign:  “The  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Words  We  Live  By”  which  will  continue  into  1988.  Addi¬ 
tional  campaigns  are  planned  to  follow.  Four  print  ads  have  been 
created  by  the  volunteer  agency  Scali,  McCabe,  Sieves,  Inc.  (E&P 
reproduced  three  of  them)  along  with  radio  and  television  spots.  All 
the  ads  encourage  people  to  learn  more  about  the  Constitution  and 
offer  a  free  information  kit.  The  strategy  is  to  convince  people  that 
the  Constitution  affects  them  every  day  in  ways  that  are  often  taken 
for  granted  or  are  not  fully  understood  and  without  which  their  daily 
lives  would  be  radically  and  negatively  changed. 

Here  is  a  campaign  that  deserves  the  support  of  all  newspapers  in 
this  bicentennial  year.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of  advertising 
departments  in  using  the  ads — repeating  them  as  often  as  possible  — 
and  of  news  departments  in  seeing  the  newsworthiness  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  celebration  as  a  daily  story  and  an  educational  opportunity. 

The  thrust  of  this  endeavor  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  good  campaign 
to  fight  illiteracy:  If  the  public  does  not  understand  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  democracy  stands,  or  cannot  read  or  comprehend 
what  they  read  about  it,  then  the  future  of  our  democratic  system  is 
in  great  jeopardy. 


Newspaper  in  Education 

Hand  in  glove  with  the  program  above  is  the  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  program  being  celebrated  this  week.  Newspapers  must 
play  the  role  of  catalyst  in  all  these  efforts.  It  sounds  self-serving,  but 
it  is  true:  If  there  are  no  readers  there  will  be  no  subscribers  and 
there  will  be  no  comprehension  of  our  system  of  government  nor  of 
the  impact  of  local,  national  and  international  events  on  our  everyday 
lives. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Disagrees  that  news  reporters  should  be  more  subjective 


I  hope  Richard  Anderson  — 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,”  Feb.  7  — 
doesn’t  have  his  way  either  in  the 
newsroom  or  the  journalism  class¬ 
room. 

When  he  suggested  that,  in  order  to 
eliminate  dullness,  newspapers 
should  eliminate  so-called  formula 
writing  and  journalism  instructors 
should  do  likewise;  when  he  called 
the  process  dehumanizing  to  the 
reporters  and  the  students  and  numb¬ 
ing  to  the  readers;  when  he  advised 
that  reporters  need  to  “be  more  sub¬ 
jective;  widen  our  perspectives;  write 
in  our  own  voices  .  .  .  ,”  1  wanted  to 
cry  out,  “Not  again!” 

I  pictured  Mr.  Anderson  stirring 
the  cold  ashes  of  “New  Journalism,” 
a  clinker  that  glowed  white-hot  in  the 
seventies  but  fortunately  cooled 
quickly.  Unfortunately,  however, 
journalism,  both  professional  and 
collegiate,  is  still  carrying  the  scar. 

As  I  read  Mr.  Anderson's  criticism, 
1  found  myself  reacting  as  I  had  in  the 
early  seventies  to  Michael  L.  John¬ 
son’s  book.  The  New  Journalism,  my 
earliest  exposure  to  the  budding  doc¬ 
trine.  The  similarities  are  haunting.  I 
found  myself  wondering,  then  and 
now,  if  either  writer  were  speaking 
from  real,  honest-to-God  newsroom 
experience. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Anderson 
is  not  making  a  necessary  distinction 
between  news  and  news/feature. 

News,  I  believe,  demands  objec¬ 
tivity.  If  a  news  story  is  well- 
written  —  by  formula  —  it  fulfills  its 

Did  former  owner 
‘bridge’  new  owner? 

The  McCormick  County  story 
(E&P,  Jan.  24  and  Jan.  31)  leaves 
some  questions  unanswered  for  me. 

How  long  did  Stephen  Jackson 
remain  with  Ken  Fortenberry  to  accli¬ 
mate  him  to  the  county  and  brief  him 
on  the  town? 

Jackson  blames  economy.  If  he 
were  alert  he  must  have  known  “the 
large  grocery  store”  was  considering 
withdrawing  its  advertising.  Did  he 
warn  Fortenberry? 

From  reports  in  the  media,  1  have 
felt  the  former  owner  did  not 
“bridge”  Fortenberry  in  his  takeover 
of  the  newspaper. 

Elizabeth  Poston  McHarry 

(McHarry  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ferndale  [Calif.]  Enterprise.) 


primary  obligation:  informing  the 
reader,  not  entertaining  him,  not 
indoctrinating  him.  Those  two  sup¬ 
plements,  also  have  an  important  role 
to  play,  but  not  in  the  news  story.  Let 
the  news/feature,  the  sidebar,  the 
human-interest  story  explore  the 
“whys”  and  the  “effects,”  provide 
the  depth  of  coverage.  Let  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  indoctrinate  and  influence. 
News  stories  need  no  embellishment, 
no  special  effects,  if  well-written. 

Certainly,  journalism  must  strive 
for  improvement  in  its  product.  There 
must  be  constant  effort  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  if  we  wish  to  retain  public  trust 
and  respect.  I  certainly  do  not  advo¬ 


cate  a  stand-pat  policy.  But  subjec¬ 
tivity  at  the  expense  of  objectivity  and 
a  freewheeling  “I'll  do  it  my  way” 
writing  philosophy  are  not  rem¬ 
edies  —  not  in  the  seventies,  not  in 
the  eighties,  not  ever. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  think  that 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck  and  Twain  — 
journalists  all  —  wrote  like  journal¬ 
ists  during  their  newsroom  years, 
when  they  were  honing  the  skills  that 
would  later  make  them  literary  giants. 

Tom  Russell 

(Russell  is  with  the  Journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Johnstown) 


In  praise  of  laser-engraved  rolls 


In  your  Jan.  17  edition  there  was  a 
“News  Tech”  story  entitled  “Offset 
beats  out  flexo  in  Florida”  by  George 
Garneau  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
questions  involving  anilox  roll  wear 
caused  the  executives  at  that  newspa¬ 
per  to  choose  offset  over  flexo. 

In  response  to  this  statement,  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  several 
manufactureres  of  anilox  rolls  now 
have  in  their  product  line  rolls  that 
have  superior  wear  characteristics  to 
anything  yet  produced. 

In  particular,  I  have  reference  to 
ceramic-coated  rolls  that  are  laser- 


engraved.  These  laser-engraved  rolls 
are  capable  of  lasting  five-plus  times 
longer  than  chrome  rolls,  maintaining 
full  density  along  the  way.  Tests  here 
at  Pamarco  on  commerical  applica¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  these  laser- 
engraved  rolls  will  outlast  anything 
else  on  the  market. 

The  laser-engraved  roll  looks  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  anilox  roll  question 
asked  in  your  article. 

Robert  C.  Thompson 

(Thompson  is  vice  president,  Pamarco 
Inc.,  Roselle,  N.J.) 


NEWSaaiVICE 


“What’s  great  about  States  is  that  they  call  us  about  things  relating 
to  our  region — events  we  wouldn’t  otherwise  know  about,  and 
they  write  first-rate  stories  on  them  when  asked.” 

—Steve  Jetton,  business  editor,  Houston  Chronicle 


For  details  contact  Dan  Barber  at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 
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Think  tank  under  fire 

Two  Stanford  professors  charge  the  university-affiliated  Hoover  Institution 
with  distributing  to  newspapers  “Op-Ed”  pieces  with  a  pro-Reagan  bias 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  Stanford  University  profes¬ 
sors  are  waging  a  campaign  against 
the  Hoover  Institution’s  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  placing  Op-Ed 
pieces  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

In  their  own  Op-Ed  piece  in  the 
student  Stanford  Daily,  professors 
John  Manley  and  Ronald  Rebholz 
charged  the  campus-based  Hoover 
Institution  with  political  partisanship 
and  indicated  its  Op-Ed  articles 
reflect  such  bias. 

Noting  that  the  institution  “con¬ 
tinues  to  boast  of  its  Op-Ed  program 
and  efforts  to  influence  public  opin¬ 
ion,”  the  professors  added:  “We 
have  asked  the  question  before  and 
we  ask  it  again:  Is  it  proper  for  Stan¬ 
ford  University  to  lend  its  good  name 
and  support  to  such  activities?” 


Last  year,  375  Hoover- 
based  Op-Ed  pieces 
landed  in  U.S. 
newspapers  and 
periodicals. 


The  attack  is  part  of  the  pair’s  over¬ 
all  objection  to  the  Hoover  Institu¬ 
tion’s  relationship  to  Stanford  and  the 
planned  construction  of  the  Ronald 
Reagan  library  on  the  campus. 

Hoover,  the  nation’s  oldest  think 
tank,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
bastion  of  conservatism.  For  its  Op- 
Ed  pieces,  it  draws  from  a  bank  of 
resident  fellows,  including  economist 
Milton  Friedman,  philospher  Sidney 
Hook,  sociologist  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset  and  former  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  writer  Gregory  A.  Fossedal. 
Soviet-exile  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn 
is  one  of  six  Nobel  laureates  listed  as 
Hoover  fellows.  Some  Stanford 
faculty  members  also  have  Hoover 


appointments. 

Last  year,  375  Hoover-based  Op- 
Ed  pieces  landed  in  U.S.  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  Among  them  were 
the  New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  USA  Today,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Detroit  News, 
National  Review,  New  York  Tribune, 
Orange  County  Register,  Phoenix 
Gazette,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

That  was  too  many  for  professor 
Manley,  a  political  scientist,  who,  in 
an  interview  with  E&P,  described  the 
Hoover  Institution  as  a  “major  think 
tank  with  a  specific  political  mis¬ 
sion.” 

He  accused  it  of  being  closely  tied 
to  President  Reagan’s  administration 
and  asked  rhetorically:  “Is  it  proper 
for  Stanford  University  to  house  a 
conservative  think  tank  and  for  a  part 
of  the  university  to  be  engaged  in 
political  activity?” 

In  response  to  complaints  by 
Hoover  supporters  that  his  assault  on 
the  Op-Ed  activity  infringes  on  the 
writers’  First  Amendment  privileges, 
Manley  retorted:  “Everyone  has  the 
right  to  express  his  views  but  does  the 
university  have  the  right  to  support  an 
autonomous  institution  that  engages 
in  elaborate  efforts  to  influence  public 
opinion?” 


See  related  story  on  page  32 

George  Marotta,  a  Hoover 
research  fellow  and  its  former  public 
affairs  coordinator,  who  began  the 
Op-Ed  program  in  1977,  assailed 
Manley  and  Rebholz’s  statements  as 
“a  not-so-subtle  effort  to  stifle  free 
speech.” 

But  Marotta  also  directed  a  portion 
of  his  anger  at  the  Stanford  faculty  for 
not  opposing  the  anti  Op-Ed  remarks. 

“If  Manley  and  Rebholz  can  make 
statements  like  this  and  are  not  chal¬ 


lenged,  something  is  wrong  in  the 
academic  atmosphere,”  he  declared. 
“When  nobody  challenges  them, 
their  remarks  acquire  respectabil¬ 
ity.” 

Gloria  Walker,  Hoover’s  acting 
public  affairs  coordinator,  who 
directs  the  Op-Ed  program,  denied 
the  institution  has  a  conservative 
orientation  or  that  it  is  trying  to  funnel 
political  diatribes  to  the  nation’s 
media. 

“The  Hoover  does  not  have  an 
agenda,”  she  asserted.  “We  have 
scholars  in  education,  theology,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  other  disciplines.  Any 
member  of  an  academic  institution 
has  the  right  to  express  publicly  atti¬ 
tudes  based  on  his  research.” 

She  noted  that  fellow  Philip  Habib 
has  served  as  a  diplomat  in  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations 
and  that  another  fellow,  Rodney  Ken- 
nedy-Minot,  was  Carter’s  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Sweden. 


“We’re  not  twisting 
anybody’s  arm  to  run 
them,”  she  said. 


She  conceded  that  the  Reagan 
administration  “has  certainly  tapped 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,”  but  denied  there  was  a  Reagan 
tilt  toward  it. 

Walker  said  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  by  newspapers  for  Hoover 
articles. 

“We’re  not  twisting  anybody’s  arm 
to  run  them,”  she  said. 

About  half  of  the  71  Hoover  Essays 
(as  they  are  called  at  the  think  tank) 
published  between  October  and 
December  1986  dealt  with  politics  or 
international  affairs. 

Rebholz,  who  teaches  Renaissance 
literature,  scoffed  at  Walker’s  asser- 
(Continued  on  page  32} 
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Battling  against  JOAs 

Small  newspapers  fearful  that  Utah  Sen.  Hatch  will  reintroduce 
bill  that  would  expand  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 


By  MX.  Stein 

As  part  of  a  widening,  nationwide 
movement,  three  weekly  publishers 
asked  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  join  small 
newspapers  in  a  fight  against  a  pro¬ 
posed  expansion  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  (NPA)  to  favor 
metro  dailies  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement. 

The  battle  is  focusing  on  Senate  bill 
2314  introduced  last  year  that  would 
permit  JOA  newspapers  to  distribute 
advertising  material  to  nonsubscrib¬ 
ers. 

The  NPA  amendment  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah)  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America,  the  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  individual  small  weeklies  and 
dailies. 

The  request  to  CN  PA  came  from  an 
unlikely  alliance  of  publishers: 
Everett  E.  Bey  of  the  Feather  River 
Bulletin,  Quincy;  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San 
Mateo  Times,  both  past  CNPA  presi¬ 
dents;  and  Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  of  the 
alternative  San  Francisco  Bay  Guar¬ 
dian. 

Bey’s  resolution  asked  CNPA  to  go 
on  record  as  opposing  “any  exten¬ 
sion”  of  the  NPA  and  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  action  to  California’s  con¬ 
gressional  delegation. 

Clinton  went  even  further,  urging 
CNPA  backing  of  his  proposal  to 
repeal  the  NPA,  declaring  that  his 
suburban  daily  is  a  “victim”  of  the 
San  Francisco  JOA  involving  the 
Chronicle  and  Examiner. 

He  noted  that  he  has  testified  in 
Washington  against  the  NPA  but 
charged  that  “big  newspapers 
worked  behind  the  scenes”  to  influ¬ 
ence  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  act. 

If  the  NPA  were  removed  from  the 
books,  newspapers  engaging  in  joint 
operations  “could  be  prosecuted 
under  the  antitrust  act,”  Clinton 
asserted. 

Bey  said  he  could  not  accept  Clin¬ 
ton’s  motion  as  an  amendment  to  his, 
explaining,  “1  don’t  think  we  can  turn 
back  the  clock.  I’m  just  trying  to  stop 
the  clock.” 

Outgoing  CNPA  president 
Anthony  Newhall,  publisher  of  the 


weekly  Newhall  Signal,  referred  both 
proposals  to  the  body’s  board  of 
directors  which,  in  turn,  submitted  it 
to  its  governmental  affairs  committee 
for  a  recommendation. 

Hatch’s  amendment  to  the  1970 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  died  in 
the  last  Congress,  but  Bey  and  others 
believe  it  will  be  resurrected  in  the 
current  Congress. 

Hatch’s  press  aide  was  noncommit¬ 
tal  when  asked  by  E&P  if  the  bill 
would  be  reintroduced. 

The  Utah  senator’s  amendment 
would  allow  JOA  newspapers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  total  market  coverage  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  distribute  news  elec¬ 
tronically  or  on  slick  paper  instead  of 
newsprint  as  provided  in  the  original 


Hatch  said  he  introduced  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
newspapers,  the  Tribune  and  Deseret 
News,  which  have  a  JOA. 

According  to  Hatch,  the  economics 
of  the  newspaper  business  have 
changed  since  1970,  making  his  bill 
necessary. 

He  told  the  Senate  last  year: 

”...  Marketing  strategies  have 
evolved  in  response  to  changing 
demographics  and  consumer  inter¬ 
est.” 

He  termed  total  market  coverage  a 
“competitive  tool”  to  obtain 
increased  revenues. 

JOA  supporters  of  the  Hatch  bill 
have  argued  before  the  Senate  that 
the  NPA  does  permit  JOAs  to  distrib¬ 
ute  TMC  products,  but  that  they  fear 
lawsuits  from  competitors  because 
the  NPA  language  is  unclear. 

William  J.  Mortimer,  publisher  of 
the  Deseret  News,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that 
“We  could  be  at  the  mercy  of  dis¬ 
gruntled  competitors  who  can  use 
antitrust  laws  as  an  effective  weapon 


to  discourage  the  use  of  innovative 
techniques.” 

Leaders  of  the  small  newspaper 
industry  have  argued  that  the  NPA 
was  intended  to  prohibit  JOAs  from 
publishing  shoppers  and  advertising 
circulars. 

Richard  Aginian,  president  of  Sub¬ 
urban  Communications  Corp.,  which 
publishes  papers  in  the  Detroit  area, 
argued  before  the  Senate  that  the 
Hatch  bill  would  enable  JOA  papers 
to  use  it  as  a  “monopoly  tool  to  attack 
suburban  newspapers  and  thereby 
silence  the  editorial  voices  of  small 
communities  not  large  or  powerful 
enough  to  achieve  antitrust  exemp¬ 
tion  for  their  own.” 

The  dispute  over  TMC  products  led 
to  a  1984  suit  by  the  Wick  Newspa¬ 


pers’  Green  Valley  News  in  Arizona 
against  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tuc¬ 
son  Citizen  and  Tucson  Newspapers, 
which  handles  their  JOA. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  D. 
Browning  granted  the  News  an 
injunction  against  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  ruling  that  its  two  free  papers. 
Roundup  and  Bulletin  Board,  violated 
the  NPA  by  being  mailed  separately 
to  nonsubscribers  in  the  News  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

The  injunction  was  set  aside  by  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  a 
technicality  and  sent  back  to  Brown¬ 
ing,  who,  in  1985,  reaffirmed  his  ear¬ 
lier  decision  that  “slick  paper”  ad 
inserts  were  illegal  because  they  con¬ 
stituted  “shopping  newspapers.” 

News  publisher  Jon  Fishman,  who 
also  is  president  of  the  Arizona  News¬ 
paper  Association,  has  said  that  if  the 
Hatch  bill  passes  it  would  wipe  out  his 
court  victory  and  “drive  many  home¬ 
town  newspaper  out  of  business.” 

In  January,  the  Utah  Press  Associ¬ 
ation’s  board  of  directors  sent  a  letter 
to  Hatch  and  Utah’s  other  senator. 


NPA. 


The  Suburban  Newspaper  Association  has  adopted  a 
resoiution  claiming  Hatch’s  bill  would  be  “the  death 
knell  of  the  suburban  newspaper  industry  in  America.” 
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Jake  Garn,  who  supports  Hatch’s  bill, 
telling  them  that  “other  Utah  news¬ 
papers  almost  unanimously  oppose” 
the  measure. 

The  board  contended  that  Salt 
Lake  City’s  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.  is  “clearly  monopolistic.  And 
it’s  nothing  less  than  insurance  that 
no  other  daily  newspaper  will  ever 
succeed  in  the  Salt  Lake  market¬ 
place.” 


The  letter  went  on: 

“You  are  continuing  a  policy  of 
favoring  two  of  your  state’s  57  news¬ 
papers  when  you  seek  passage  of 
S.2314  .  .  .  The  fallacy  [of  the  bill]  is 
the  theory  that  agency  newspapers 
should  be  permitted  to  do  anything  a 
single-ownership  newspaper  can  do. 
They  are  not  single-ownership  news¬ 
papers.  Many  of  our  members  view 


the  additional  permissiveness  of 
S.2314  as  a  threat  of  future  competi¬ 
tion  for  them  —  competition  that  is 
already  permitted  by  law  to  operate 
under  extremely  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.” 

The  Suburban  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  adopted  a  resolution  claiming 
Hatch’s  bill  would  be  “the  death  knell 
of  the  suburban  newspaper  industry 
in  America.” 


Public  hearing  could  delay  Detroit  JOA  by  a  year  or  more 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Officials  at  both  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  fear  ♦he  public  hearings  ordered 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  general  could 
delay  their  proposed  joint  operating 
agreement  for  a  year  or  more. 

“People  who  are  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  I  say  it  could  be  six  months 
once  the  hearings  get  started,  and 
could  be  a  year  from  now  before  the 
JOA,  if  approved,  would  be  permitted 
to  begin,”  Detroit  News  executive 
editor  Robert  Giles  said. 

And  both  papers  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  long  delays  in  approval  the  last 
two  times  JOA  public  hearings  were 
required. 

In  1979,  for  example,  the  JOA 
between  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  Cincinnati  Post  was  approved  27 
months  after  it  was  formally  pro¬ 
posed. 

Joint  operation  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  Seattle  Times  took 
15  months  to  accomplish  in  1982  even 
under  a  supposedly  expedited  sched¬ 
ule. 

It  was  back  in  May  that  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  Detroit  Free  Press  declared  that 
it  was  a  failing  newspaper  and  had 
agreed  to  join  operations  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  Detroit  News. 

Free  Press  publisher  David 
Lawrence  said  the  hearings  ordered 
(Feb.  25)  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  come  after  a  long  enough 
delay. 

“I’m  disappointed  really  only  in  the 
sense  that  the  decision  that  was  made 
a  few  days  ago  could  have  been  made 
a  few  months  ago,”  Lawrence  said. 

“It’s  tough  on  us  in  terms  of  losing 
money  and  it’s  also  frankly  tough  on 
us  here  because  of  the  uncertainty. 
And  none  of  us  likes  to  live  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,”  Lawrence  added. 

Both  papers  argue  that  their  recent 
heavy  losses  give  even  more  urgency 
to  their  JOA  proposal.  The  papers  say 
they  have  lost  a  combined  $131  mil¬ 
lion  since  1981.  By  the  end  of  last 


David  Lawrence 
Free  Press  publisher 

year,  the  papers  said  in  a  filing  with 
the  Justice  Department,  they  were 
losing  a  combined  $450,000  each 
week. 

Meese’s  order  promised  the  pro¬ 
cess  would  be  conducted  expedi¬ 
tiously,  but  gave  no  details.  An 
administrative  law  judge  will  be 
named,  perhaps  as  early  as  next 
week,  and  that  person  is  expected  to 
announce  a  hearing  schedule. 


at  least  in  part,  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pages  of  documents 
both  papers  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department  over  the  past  months. 

For  example,  one  area  proposed  for 
the  public  hearings  concerns  the 
financial  history  of  the  Free  Press 
“independent  of  Knight-Ridder.” 

Another  asks  why  the  Detroit 
News  suffered  substantial  losses  in 
1986  under  Gannett  after  turning  a 
small  operating  profit  the  year  before 
under  ownership  of  the  Evening 
News  Association. 

Executives  at  both  papers  were 
reluctant  to  criticize  these  areas  of 
inquiry,  but  there  clearly  was  some 
irritation. 

“I  think  it  would  be  arrogant  to 
characterize  what  they  have  done  [to 
this  point]  at  Justice,”  Lawrence 
said.  “Clearly  the  attorney  general 
has  been  diverted  in  recent  months 
with  Iran.  But,  yes,  I  believe  these 
newspapers  have  been  enormously 
and  fully  responsive  to  Justice 
Department  requests.  We  have 
exceeded  the  information 
requested.” 

In  his  order,  Meese  said  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas  would  also  be  probed  during 
the  public  hearings: 

•  How  do  costs  differ  at  both 


“I’m  disappointed  really  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
decision  that  was  made  a  few  days  ago  could  have 
been  made  a  few  months  ago,”  Lawrence  said. 


“I’m  really  in  no  position  to  know 
his  idea  of  expeditiousness,”  the 
News’  Giles  said. 

In  his  order  for  the  public  hearing, 
Meese  laid  out  seven  questions  he 
said  needed  to  be  addressed  by  the 
public  hearings. 

Several  of  those  questions  concern 
areas  that  evidently  were  addressed. 


papers,  and  is  a  merger  necessary? 

•  Could  the  papers  improve  their 
profitability  by  appealing  to  different 
demographic  or  geographic  areas? 

•  Is  recent  financial  data  for  the 
papers  reliable,  and  have  short-term 
profits  been  sacrificed  for  long-term 
investments? 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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AP  Wire  Service  Guild  members  reject  new  contract 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Associated  Press  has  told  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  it  will  take  a  strike 
before  it  will  increase  its  wage  pro¬ 
posals  following  the  membership’s 
contract  rejection,  according  to  union 
president  Kevin  Keane. 

The  AP’s  Wire  Service  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  voted  down  the  pact  by  a  vote  of 
274  to  216. 

The  Guild  has  resubmitted  the 
same  contract  to  the  membership 
which  must  vote  by  March  20.  In 
return,  AP  has  agreed  to  continue 
honoring  the  lapsed  pact  and  to  make 
pay  raises  retroactive  to  Dec.  1 , 1986. 

Keane  said  the  rejection  stemmed 
from  dissatisfaction  “outside  New 
York  and  Washington”  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  differentials  between  employ¬ 
ees  in  those  two  cities  and  other 
bureaus. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  unhappiness  out 
there,”  he  stated. 

By  the  Nov.  30,  1988  expiration 
date,  the  differential  under  the 
rejected  contract  would  have  been 
$50,  with  the  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  bureaus  reaching  a  top 
weekly  minimum  of  $733  compared  to 
a  low-end  of  $683  in  most  other 
bureaus. 


In  percentage  terms,  the  New  York 
and  Washington  bureaus  were  offered 
8.5%  wage  increases  over  the  life  of 
the  contract,  while  most  other 
bureaus  would  receive  a  4.3% 
increase. 

AP  assistant  general  manager/cor¬ 
porate  communications  Kelly  Smith 
Tunney  said  that  after  the  rejection 
vote  was  in,  union  officials  asked  AP 
management  “for  help”  in  selling  the 
contract  to  its  members. 


union  insisted  on  seeking  higher  wage 
increases,  management  would  no 
longer  honor  the  expired  contract  and 
would  no  longer  agree  to  retroactive 
pay  raises. 

“We  would  lose  the  right  to  arbi¬ 
trate  grievances  and  some  other  pro¬ 
visions  would  become  void,”  said 
Keane.  “Now  the  old  terms  remain  in 
effect.” 

If  the  membership  again  rejects  the 
contract,  Keane  said  the  Wire  Service 


It’s  a  whole  new  ball  game,”  Keane  stated,  adding 
that  the  union  views  a  strike  against  AP  as  its  “very  last 
alternative.” 


“The  union  was  stunned,”  she 
said.  “They  came  back  to  AP  and  said 
‘help.’  ” 

But  Keane  maintained  that  the 
union  resubmitted  the  rejected  pact 
after  AP  management  took  a  “hard¬ 
line”  position. 

“Their  selling  the  contract  is  telling 
people  they’re  willing  to  take  a 
strike,”  he  said. 

Keane  said  AP  told  him  that  if  the 


Guild  would  again  seek  to  reopen 
wage  negotiations. 

“It’s  a  whole  new  ball  game,” 
Keane  stated,  adding  that  the  union 
views  a  strike  against  AP  as  its  “very 
last  alternative.” 

The  vote  represented  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Wire  Guild  members  at 
the  AP,  while  the  total  membership 
comprises  about  half  of  AP’s  editorial 
employees  who  are  eligible  to  join. 


Labor  lawyer  warns  newspapers 

Says  the  CWA  is  more  effective  organizing  threat  than  the  ITU 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Communications  Workers  of 
America  is  a  sophisticated,  deter¬ 
mined  union  whose  appeals  to  white- 
collar  employees  will  make  it  a  far 
more  effective  organizer  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  than  the  old  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  a  top 
labor  lawyer  says. 

“I  don’t  buy  the  soothing  talk  some 
of  you  are  reading  in  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals  that  there’s  nothing  to  worry 
about  with  the  CWA  because  unions 
aren’t  organizing  many  people  any¬ 
way.  1  think  there’s  a  hell  of  a  lot  to 
worry  about,”  Richard  D.  Ostrow 
told  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  102nd  annual  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing  (March  2). 

(E&P  reported  on  the  CWA’s  orga¬ 


nizing  plans  in  the  Feb.  14  issue,  and 
in  that  story  AN  PA  labor  relations 
manager  Charles  Cole  said  he  did  not 
think  the  CWA  would  be  “too  suc¬ 
cessful”  in  its  organizing  efforts  at 
newspapers.) 

Ostrow  portrayed  the  CWA  — 
which  recently  merged  the  ITU  as 
the  Printing,  Publishing  and  Media 
Workers  section  —  as  a  union  that 
within  two  years  will  be  aggressively 
targeting  white-collar  newspaper 
employees. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Ostrow  said, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  is  continuing  to  raid  mail- 
rooms  that  have  already  been  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  ITU  or  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Further,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
Democratic  president  reversing  the 


Reagan  administration’s  generally 
anti-union  stance,  Ostrow  said,  “1 
think  we  have  problems  we  didn’t 
have  before.” 

Ostrow  is  a  partner  of  Seyfarth, 
Shaw,  Fairweather  and  Geraldson, 
the  Chicago-based  law  firm  that  has 
won  a  reputation  for  aggressively 
defending  management  interests  in 
labor  affairs. 

Ostrow,  who  said  he  has  been 
accused  of  being  an  “alarmist”  since 
1963,  nevertheless  said  newspapers 
are  by  and  large  ignoring  the  CWA 
challenge. 

“This  industry  is  lulled  to  sleep 
faster  than  any  industry  managers 
I’ve  ever  seen,”  he  told  the  Inland 
meeting. 

“We’ve  been  sitting  for  a  long  time 
with  an  inept  ITU  and  a  very  inept 
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Guild.  1  mean,  let’s  face  it  .  .  .  [the 
Guild]  has  not  had  much  of  an  orga¬ 
nizing  effort  for  the  last  six  years,” 
Ostrow  added. 

But  the  CWA  is  different  —  and 
intends  to  replace  the  ineffective  ITU 
organizers  with  its  own  highly  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  educated  organizers. 

“The  organizers  won’t  be  ITU  peo¬ 
ple,  they’ll  be  CWA  people,”  he  said. 
"The  CWA  feels  a  need  to  get  rid  of 
the  ITU  because  of  its  reputation  as 
inept  and  poor  organizers.” 

The  CWA’s  aggressive  organizing 
reflects  the  style  of  its  president,  Mor¬ 
ton  Barr,  who  during  his  two  years  in 
office  has  increased  membership 
from  525,000  to  more  than  700,000  — 
at  a  time  when  most  unions  are  losing 
members  steadily. 

Barr,  Ostrow  said,  “is  a  militant, 
he’s  savvy,  he’s  dead-on  and  he’s 
honest.” 

And  the  three  main  goals  of  the 
CWA  are  to  win  job  security  and 
profit-sharing  contract  clauses  — 
and  to  end  concessionary  bargaining. 

To  advance  those  demands  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  last 
year,  the  CWA  staged  strikes  at 


AT«&T,  AmeriTech,  Ohio  Bell,  and 
Michigan  Bell. 

Under  Barr  and  top  organizer 
Larry  Cohn,  lawyer  Ostrow  said,  the 
CWA  will  focus  nearly  all  its  attention 
in  the  newspaper  industry  on  white- 
collar  workers. 


sented  by  labor  unions.  Because 
when  the  unions  come  in  to  organize, 
you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  show  what 
you’ve  done,”  Ostrow  said. 

Newspapers  should  particularly 
compare  the  benefits  and  wages  their 
service  personnel  get  with  CWA- 


Newspapers  that  want  to  blunt  CWA  organizing 
efforts  should  begin  now  to  improve  conditions  for 
their  white-collar  employees. 


“They  are  white-collar-oriented. 
[Barr]  thinks  there’s  no  action  in  the 
mailroom  —  and  I  think  he’s  right,” 
Ostrow  said. 

Newspapers  that  want  to  blunt 
CWA  organizing  efforts  should  begin 
now  to  improve  conditions  for  their 
white-collar  employees. 

“Those  employees  who  are  not 
represented  by  labor  organizations 
ought  to  have,  it  seems  to  me, 
benefits  —  I’m  talking  about  mone¬ 
tary  benefits  —  different  from  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  employees  who  are  repre¬ 


organized  employees  at  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

As  for  the  Teamsters,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  by  raiding  organized 
production  areas,  Ostrow  said. 

"The  Teamsters  have  or  are  about 
to  organize  mailrooms  in  Houston, 
Phoenix,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Seat¬ 
tle,  and  Topeka,  Kansas,”  he  said. 

“The  problem  is,  once  they  are  in 
the  mailroom,  their  hunger  is  not 
quenched.  They  are  going  to  go  into 
the  pressroom,  into  the  composing 
room,”  Ostrow  said. 


Special  kids  publish  special  papers 

Mentally  handicapped  children  in  a  D.C.  suburb  are  publishing  a  monthly 
school  newspaper;  and  the  idea  has  caught  on  at  three  other  schools 


When  is  a  newspaper  more  than 
just  a  newspaper? 

When  it  delivers  more  than  just  the 
news. 

Most  editors  would  say  that’s 
exactly  what  their  papers  do,  and  at 
least  one  major  daily  built  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  around  that  very 
theme. 

But  even  the  mightiest  media  mogul 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  match  the 
performance  of  the  Concord  Chroni¬ 
cle,  a  tiny  publication  in  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.  The  extras  the 
Chronicle  offers  its  readers  and  its 
writers  are  not  lifestyle  features  or  in- 
depth  sports  but  confidence,  self¬ 
esteem  and  hope. 

It  all  began  four  years  ago  when 
Michael  Silvert  became  interested  in 
photography.  His  mother,  a  local 
media  consultant,  seeking  to  bolster 
the  new  hobby,  asked  the  principal  at 
Michael’s  school  whether  her  son’s 
pictures  could  be  published  in  the 
school  paper.  To  her  surprise,  there 
was  no  paper,  so  Paula  Silvert 
decided  to  organize  one.  The  Con¬ 
cord  Chronicle  was  under  way. 

This  all  sounds  fairly  ordinary, 
except  for  one  thing.  Michael  was 


born  with  Down’s  syndrome  and  is 
mentally  retarded.  So  are  his  42  class¬ 
mates  at  the  Concord  School.  When 
they  began  the  Chronicle,  Mrs. 
Silvert  believes,  they  were  the  only 
group  of  moderately  mentally 
retarded  students  —  IQs  35  to  50  — 
in  the  country  producing  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“No  one  ever  told  these  children 
that  they  couldn’t  do  it,”  she  says, 
“so  they  did  it.” 


“No  one  ever  told 
these  children  that  they 
couldn’t  do  it,’’  she  says, 
“so  they  did  it.’’ 


The  school’s  reading  specialist  was 
enlisted  to  help  the  kids  put  their  ideas 
together.  The  children  joined  in  some 
early,  basic  decisions:  the  Chronicle 
would  be  a  broadsheet,  folded  in  the 
middle  like  a  real  newspaper.  It  would 
cost  250,  with  the  money  earned  going 
to  buy  film  for  students  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  for  future  issues.  Now  the  paper 
is  sold  from  a  newspaper  vending 


machine  in  the  school’s  hallway,  with 
kids  lining  up  to  purchase  their 
copies. 

Interns  were  recruited  from  a 
nearby  public  high  school  to  work 
with  the  Chronicle’s  10  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  They  come  to  the  school  each 
month  to  help  reporters  interview  all 
the  school’s  students  for  a  “question 
of  the  month”  feature  and  other  sto¬ 
ries.  Those  students  who  cannot 
speak,  write  interview  answers  or  sto¬ 
ries  or  contribute  photographs  or  art¬ 
work.  All  the  students  learned  to  use 
cameras. 

Polaroid  Corp.  donated  five 
cameras  and  60  rolls  of  film  to  help  get 
the  project  under  way.  At  first  a  local 
high  school’s  presses  were  used  to 
turn  out  the  print  portion  of  the  paper; 
Xerox  Corp.  agreed  to  take  over  the 
reproduction  of  the  color  pages  free  of 
charge.  Mrs.  Silvert  collects  the 
printed  pages  and  brings  them  back  to 
Concord,  where  the  students  collate 
each  issue. 

As  expected,  all  this  effort  pro¬ 
duced  a  school  paper,  but  it  also  pro¬ 
duced  something  more.  It  generated  a 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  report- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Prison  monthly 


Ex-con  to  start  national  newspaper  for  prisoners  in  Canada 


By  Debra  Gersh 

George  Dowse  says  he  has  become 
the  most  protected  ex-prisoner  in 
Canada. 

The  “protection”  comes  from  the 
extensive  media  coverage  surround¬ 
ing  this  month’s  launching  of  his 
monthly  newspaper.  The  Prisoner’s 
Voice. 

Dowse,  paroled  in  November  after 
10  years  in  Canadian  prisons  as  a  con¬ 
victed  robber  and  fraud  artist,  is 
starting  The  Prisoner’s  Voice  with  the 
Rehab  Publishing  Co.  to  serve  as  an 
outlet  for  the  art  and  literary  work  of 
the  some  12,000  prisoners  in  the 
nation’s  federal  penetentiaries. 


A  yearly  subscription 
costs  $12  for  prisoners 
and  $25  for  the  general 
public. 


The  newspaper  will  also  address 
issues  affecting  prisoners  such  as  the 
parole  system,  the  death  penalty  and 
the  location  of  new  prisons. 

The  idea  came  to  Dowse  while  in 
prison,  after  he  filed  a  complaint 
against  staff  there  for  misconduct. 
Instead  of  being  allowed  the  proper 
redress,  the  complaint  was  given  to 
the  people  named  by  Dowse,  who 
proceeded  to  place  him  in  administra¬ 
tive  segregation. 

While  sitting  there  alone.  Dowse 
said  he  realized  that  he  had  nowhere 
to  go  with  his  problem  and  vowed  to 
do  something  about  it. 

“People  (in  prison)  do  not  become 
involved  because  the  administration 
somewhere  along  the  road  is  going  to 
extract  a  pound  of  flesh,”  Dowse 
explained.  “I’m  on  the  street.  (Infor¬ 
mation  exchanges)  can  be  done  under 
private  correspondences  to  lawyers. 

“We  want  the  prisoners  to  give  a 
very  different  idea  of  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  there  to  the  politicians  and  peo¬ 
ple,”  Dowse  said.  “Their  programs 
are  not  being  implemented.”  The 
Prisoner’s  Voice  will  show  them  that 
“the  system’s  not  working,  and 
here’s  why.” 

The  federal  prisoners  are  “not  all 
good  or  not  all  nice  —  if  they  were 


they  wouldn’t  be  there,”  Dowse  said. 
“W'e’re  concerned  about  putting  peo¬ 
ple  away  for  a  period  of  time  and  not 
dealing  with  them.  When  you  do  that, 
what  you  get  back  is  worse  than  what 
went  in.” 

An  information  brochure  has  been 
sent  to  every  one  of  the  prisoners  in 
federal  penetentiaries.  Dowse  said, 
adding  that  they  have  been  asked  to 
pass  the  information  along  to  their 
families.  A  yearly  subscription  costs 
$12  for  prisoners  and  $25  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

And  since  restrictions  on  legal 
advertising  have  been  lifted,  Dowse 
said  that  lawyers  will  be  offered  spon¬ 
sorship  subscriptions  for  $200  (Cana¬ 
dian)  a  year,  which  will  provide  them 
with  three  consecutive  business  card 
ads  a  year  as  well  as  three  copies  of 
each  issue. 

Dowse  noted  that  the  Canadian 
Charter  of  Rights  allows  for  prisoners 
to  receive  publications  not  deemed 
obscene,  although  wardens  have  been 
known  to  use  their  power  to  ban  inter¬ 
nal  newsletters  produced  by  prison¬ 
ers  that  they  think  might  affect  secu¬ 
rity  to  ban  information  they  do  not 
like. 

While  he  termed  it  a  “Catch-22 
situation,”  Dowse  also  said  that  if 
someone  attempts  to  ban  his  publica¬ 
tion  from  prisoners,  “We’ll  slam 
them  into  court  so  fast  they  won’t 
know  what’s  happening. 

“The  Charter  opened  things  up,” 
he  added.  “They  wish  we  would  go 
away,  but  that’s  not  going  to  happen. 
We’re  dealing  in  a  fairly  specialized 
medium,  but  six  months  down  the 
road,  no  one  will  not  know  who  we 
are.” 

Dowse  also  plans  to  take  The  Pris¬ 
oner’s  Voice  to  the  schools  as  a  sort  of 
“printed  Scared  Straight.”  He  noted 
that  kids  often  see  portrayals  of 
prison  life  on  television  and  think  it’s 
fun  —  but  it’s  not. 

“It’s  not  a  matter  of  scaring  them. 
It  can  be  used  to  talk  to  them  about 
drugs,  family  breakups  and  things 
that  affect  them.  The  problem  with 
schools  is  that  social  workers,  etc.  get 
up  there  (to  speak)  and  the  kids  don’t 
attach  any  credence  to  what  they  say. 
This  (The  Prisoner’s  Voice)  is  people 
who  are  there.” 

Rehab  Publishing's  budget  is  tight. 


but  Dowse  said  they’ll  get  there.  For 
financing  they  could  not  go  to  the 
government,  but  the  newspaper  did 
have  support  from  some  church 
groups  and  various  support  or¬ 
ganizations —  as  well  as  $15,000 
(Canadian)  of  his  own  money. 

A  $10,000  return  is  expected  on 
prisoner  subscriptions,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  12-page,  slick-paper, 
tabloid-format  newspaper  is  “not  the 
kind  of  paper  you  hand  off  to  your 
neighbor  to  save  money.” 


“We’re  not  going  for 
the  jugular,”  he  noted. 
“This  should  start  a 
whole  new  concept. 
We’re  breaking  down  the 
barrier.” 


Beyond  the  poetry,  photography 
and  “general  interest  stuff’  that  will 
be  included  in  the  newspaper.  Dowse 
said  prisoners’  hobby  crafts  will  be 
offered  through  the  publication.  With 
all  the  overcrowding,  there  is  often  no 
work  for  prisoners,  and  being  able  to 
sell  their  crafts  could  mean  they 
would  not  walk  out  of  prison  with  no 
money. 

“We're  not  going  for  the  jugular,” 
he  noted.  “This  should  start  a  whole 
new  concept.  We’re  breaking  down 
the  barrier.” 


ANPA,  AARP  create 
ad  against  illiteracy 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  have  developed  a 
newspaper  advertisement  and  poster 
that  ask  older  Americans  to  volunteer 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  fight 
against  illiteracy. 

The  ad  will  be  sent  to  1 ,400  ANPA- 
member  newspapers,  and  will 
encourage  AARP’s  24  million  mem¬ 
bers  and  older  persons  to  volunteer  as 
tutors,  organizers  and  managers  of 
communitywide  literacy  projects. 
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Most  newspapers  offer  extensive  health  care  benefits 


A  substantial  majority  of  U.S. 
newspapers  now  offer  employees 
health  benefits  once  considered 
exotic,  such  as  psychiatric  care,  alco¬ 
hol  and  drug  counseling  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  riders. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  very 
few  newspapers  offer  such  trendy 
benefits  as  physical  fitness  programs, 
profit-sharing  or  401  (k)  tax-deferred 
savings  plans.  For  example,  only  1% 
of  newspapers,  who  are  big  employ¬ 
ers  of  Baby  Boomers,  offer  child  day¬ 
care  programs. 

These  results  were  among  the  high¬ 
lights  in  a  major  survey  of  newspaper 
employee  benefits  compiled  by  the 
International  Newspaper  Financial 
Executives. 

The  survey  of  271  member 
newspapers  —  about  half  of  papers 
with  less  than  50,000  circulation  —  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  industrywide 
census  of  employee  benefits,  INFE 
spokesman  Dan  Dildine  said. 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of 
the  survey  is  the  extent  of  health  ben¬ 
efits  offered  by  newspapers. 

Some  73%  of  papers,  for  example. 


offer  dental  care.  Seventy  percent 
cover  psychiatric  care;  65%  alcohol 
and  drug-abuse  counseling;  and  61% 
perscription  drug  riders.  Home  health 
care  is  covered  by  plans  at  51%  of 
newspapers. 

Vision  care,  however,  has  still  not 
caught  on  with  newspapers.  Only 
31%  provided  this  benefit.  Company- 
paid  eye  exams  for  VDT  users  were 
provided  by  only  7%  of  newspapers. 

Company-paid  routine  physicals 
are  also  relatively  rare,  with  65% 
reporting  no  provision  for  this  bene¬ 
fit. 

Of  those  papers  that  do  have  the 
benefit,  executives,  managers  and 
key  personnel  are  most  likely  to  get 
the  benefit.  Just  6%  of  newspapers 
which  do  not  have  HMO  plans  pro¬ 
vide  routine  physicals  of  all  employ¬ 
ees. 

For  their  health  care,  most  news¬ 
papers  (63%)  buy  indemnity  medical 
insurance  plans.  Another  41%  offer 
either  health  maintenance  organiza¬ 
tions  (HMOs)  or  preferred  provide 
organization  (PPOs),  a  form  of  HMO. 
Thirty-five  percent  have  self-insured 


medical  plans.  (The  percentages 
exceed  1()0%  because  different  plans 
may  be  offered  to  different  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  paper.) 

Newspaper  employees  tend  to  pick 
up  a  great  percentage  of  these  medical 
insurance  costs.  A  little  more  than 
half  (57%)  of  newspapers  with  indem¬ 
nity  medical  insurance  plans,  for 
example,  pay  100%  of  an  employee's 
costs  of  participation.  And  65%  share 
the  cost  of  family  coverage. 

By  a  wide  majority  (63%),  indivi¬ 
dual  employees  pay  an  annual  deduc¬ 
tible  of  less  than  $250.  Another  12%  of 
plans  require  a  deductible  of  $250  to 
$1,000,  and  just  1%  pay  more  than 
that.  Sixteen  percent  of  newspapers 
reported  having  plans  that  require  no 
annual  deductible. 

Virtually  all  newspapers  (93%) 
offer  group  term  life  insurance,  and 
73%  of  those  pay  the  full  cost.  Life 
insurance  coverage  is  at  least  twice 
the  employee's  salary  at  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  newspapers.  About 
the  same  number  (47%)  provide  busi¬ 
ness  travel  insurance. 

(Continued  on  pu^e  49} 


Weekly  editor  scoffs  at  town  manager’s  boycott 

Says  he  is  still  getting  information  from  certain  council  members 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

Brodie  Farquhar,  editor  of  an 
Arizona  weekly,  the  Prescott  Valley 
Tribune,  is  not  taking  too  seriously 
the  town  manager’s  order  forbidding 
all  municipal  employees  from  having 
any  communication  with  the  paper. 

“It’s  almost  a  legal  fiction,’’  he  told 
E&P.  “I  am  getting  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  need  from  certain  city  council 
members  who  will  talk  to  me.” 

The  memo  stems  from  a  dispute 
between  the  town,  the  Tribune  and 
Arizona’s  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion  over  alleged  violations  of  the 
state’s  open  meeting  law.  Farquhar 
said  the  paper  and  the  coalition  have 
considered  legal  action  against  the 
town,  but  were  holding  off  pending  an 
investigation  of  the  matter  by  the 
Arizona  attorney  general. 

The  attorney  general,  he  noted,  is 
looking  into  secret  meetings  as  well  as 
a  charge  that  one  councilman  had 
delivered  the  swing  vote  on  a  highly 
controversial  issue  although  he  had 


moved  his  legal  residence  to  Phoenix. 

Farquhar  contended  that  closed 
meetings  by  the  council  are  common, 
noting  that  last  November  Mayor 
Philip  Beeson  asked  200  residents 
attending  a  meeting  to  wait  outside  in 
the  cold  while  it  went  into  executive 
session. 

More  recently,  the  editor  said,  the 
mayor  sent  a  memorandum  to  all 
council  members  asking  for  their  sug¬ 
gestions  on  maintaining  order  at 
council  meetings.  The  memo  fol¬ 
lowed  what  Farquhar  described  as  the 
“wildest  meeting  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  mayor  was  repeatedly  booed  and 
hissed.” 

Attorney  Randolph  H.  Barnhouse, 
who  represents  the  Tribune  and  the 
coalition,  a  state  media  organization, 
said  the  memo  itself  represents  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  open  meeting  law. 

“Mayor  Beeson’s  memorandum 
requests  that  council  members  con¬ 
tact  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  legal 
action  on  an  issue  of  importance  to  all 
citizens  of  Prescott  Valley,”  Barn- 


house  declared. 

Town  attorney  Harry  Craig  argued 
that  no  council  member  responded  to 
the  memo  and  thus  no  violation  took 
place,  but  Farquhar  said  some  council 
members  reported  that  the  mayor  fol¬ 
lowed  through  on  his  memo  by  phon¬ 
ing  them  for  their  reactions. 

“The  situation  between  the  paper 
and  the  town  is  very  cool  right  now,” 
Farquhar  remarked.  “Although  many 
regard  the  order  not  to  speak  to  us  as  a 
joke,  it  is  a  sword  hanging  over 
employees’  heads.” 

Not  all  of  the  council  go  along  with 
the  mayor’s  ideas  on  closed  meetings 
or  not  talking  to  the  Tribune,  the  edi¬ 
tor  said.  “The  problem  is  the  mayor 
and  two  or  three  council  members.” 

Nor  did  Farquhar  blame  town  man¬ 
ager  Steven  L.  Thompson  for  the  gag 
order,  indicating  that  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  mayor’s  order. 

“They  (the  mayor  and  some  coun¬ 
cil  members]  are  insensitive  to  public 
opinion,”  the  editor  commented. 
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Newspaper  in  Education  Week 
March  2-6,  1987 


The  object  of  NIE:  ‘education’ 

Retired  social  studies  professor  recalls  his  greatest  achievement  — 
his  involvement  in  organizing  Newspaper  In  Education  on  a  national  level 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  Dr.  John  Haefner,  a  professor 
of  social  studies  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  a  three-decade  involvement 
with  the  Newspaper  In  Education 
program  began  with  a  call  from  a 
stranger  in  1 952. 

“The  thing  that  strikes  me  about 
NIE  is  that  it  started  when  I  got  a  call 
out  of  the  blue  from  a  man  1  had  no 
knowledge  of,  Ken  Jefferson,”  Haef¬ 
ner,  now  retired  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
recalled  in  a  recent  interview. 

C.K.  Jefferson,  then  circulation 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Ref>istei\ 
had  called  to  share  his  concern  about 
students  in  that  so-called  Silent  Gen¬ 
eration. 

“He  was  appalled  by  the  lack  of 
reading  students  were  doing,”  Haef¬ 
ner  said. 

Haefner,  who  was  to  serve  for 
many  years  as  education  consultant 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  now 
confesses  that  he  hadn't  given  the 
matter  much  thought  at  the  time.  But 
when  he  met  with  Jefferson  to  discuss 
the  problem,  Haefner  found  his  imagi¬ 
nation  being  fired. 

It  was  a  passion  that  would  lead 
Haefner  to  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  beginning  of  the  national  NIE 
program,  a  passion  that  still  stirs  him 
in  retirement. 

“In  terms  of  genuinely  affecting 
American  education  —  in  so  far  as 
one  guy  has  any  effect  —  my  role  in 
NIE  was  the  single  most  important 
effect  1  had,”  he  said. 

Haefner  said  he  saw  his  role  as 
serving  both  a  motivator  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  conscience  of  the  program. 

“If  1  served  a  purpose  in  the  many 


years  I  was  involved,  it  was  motiva¬ 
tional  at  the  beginning  .  .  .  and  qual¬ 
ity  control,”  he  said. 

NIE,  Haefner  said,  directly 
addresses  the  fundamental  aim  of 
American  education. 

“We  are  trying  to  prepare  people 
who  can  govern  themselves  in  a  plu¬ 
ralistic  society.  And  1  don't  see  how 
we  can  do  it  without  giving  kids  a 
feeling  they  have  an  obligation  to  read 
a  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  The  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  common  denominator  in 
society,”  Haefner  said. 

When  Haefner  met  Jefferson  in 
1952.  it  was  an  encounter  of  two 
visionaries.  For  Jefferson,  too,  had  a 
passion  to  educate. 


“He  had  a  vision  that  was  beyond 
circulation,”  Haefner  said.  “He  saw 
it  as  education  and  that's  so  impor¬ 
tant.” 

In  fact,  Haefner  now  says  some¬ 
what  ruefully:  “I  wish  this  had  come 
from  educators  first  and  not  from 
newspaper  people  —  and  particu¬ 
larly  not  from  circulation  people.” 

In  retrospect,  Haefner  says,  it 
should  have  been  clear  to  teachers  at 
the  time  that  the  1950s  approach  to 
current  events  had  hit  a  dead  end. 

“It  was  completely  routine,”  Haef¬ 
ner  recalled.  “A  very  common  proce¬ 
dure  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  was  each  Friday  you  had 


‘Current  Events.'  That  meant  each 
kid  picked  out  a  very  short  article  and 
usually  read  it  out  loud,  with  no  dis¬ 
cussion,  no  thought  of  genuinely 
developing  a  story. 

“The  high  school  kids  picked  mur¬ 
der  stories  and  sports  stories  and 
things  like  that.” 

And  daily  newspapers  were  getting 
shut  out  of  students  lives,  Jefferson 
and  Haefner  realized. 

“Ken  Jefferson  saw  that  there  was 
no  way  a  kid  reading  Scholastic  or 
Current  Events  [school  magazines] 
was  going  to  develop  the  habit  of 
reading  a  daily  newspaper,”  Haefner 
said. 

While  Jefferson  contacted  newspa¬ 


per  organizations,  Haefner  involved  a 
teachers'  organization,  and  the  first 
national  workshop  on  NIE  —  then 
known  as  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom”  —  was  held  in  Chicago. 

The  surprisingly  high  turnout  con¬ 
vinced  Haefner  that  they  were  on  to 
something.  These  participants,  in 
turn,  were  to  become  disciples,  as  it 
were,  of  NIE. 

“Our  goal  was  to  get  a  core  of  mas¬ 
ter  teachers  indoctrinated  with  good 
newspaper  habits,  who  would  spread 
this  thing.  We  wanted  to  have  a  ripple 
effect,”  Haefner  said. 

In  fact,  he  added,  “We  said  that,  if 
these  national  sessions  were  success- 


“We  are  trying  to  prepare  people  who  can  govern 
themselves  in  a  pluralistic  society.  And  I  don’t  see 
how  we  can  do  it  without  giving  kids  a  feeling  they 
have  an  obligation  to  read  a  daily  newspaper ...” 
Haefner  said. 
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ful,  they  would  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

And  while  the  first  sessions,  Haef- 
ner  says,  “were  pretty  dull  and  pretty 
dumb,  really,”  the  workshops  grew  in 
content  and  attendance.  After  13 
years,  they  were  discontinued,  happy 
victims  of  their  own  success. 

However,  for  Haefner  NIE  has  not 
been  an  unbroken  string  of  success. 
He  is  most  disappointed,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  back  yard:  academia. 

“We  realize  that  teaching  high 
school  and  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  was  like  a  bucket  without  a  bot¬ 
tom.  If  we  were  to  do  any  good,  we 
had  to  get  to  the  future  teachers  at  the 
university  level. 

“That’s  been  a  very  uphill  battle, 
and  I  can’t  honestly  say  we’ve  been 
very  successful,”  Haefner  said. 

The  problem  is  that  college-level 
faculty  show  the  most  resistance  to 
curriculum  changes,  he  said. 

And,  perhaps  paradoxically,  Haef¬ 
ner  says,  it  has  been  the  newspapers 
themselves  who  have  been  most  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  education  in  NIE. 


“NIE  is  good  for  the  newspaper 
industry  —  I  don't  make  any  apology 
for  that.  If  it  increases  circulation. 


Newspaper  reading  is  one  of  the 
favorite  leisure  activities  of  American 
teen-agers. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of 
teen  attitudes  by  the  Simmons  Teen 
Age  Research  Survey  (STARS), 
reading  a  newspaper  ranks  well  ahead 
of  watching  prime-time  tv  or  going  to 
the  movies. 

In  fact,  newspaper  reading  was  the 
most  frequent  leisure  activity  listed 
for  teen-age  males  in  the  survey. 

STARS  found  that  61.9%  of  the 
boys  said  they  read  a  daily  or  Sunday 
paper.  That  ranked  ahead  of  “listen  to 
concerts  on  radio”  (61.2%);  “watch 
prime-time  tv”  (49.2%);  “go  to 
movies  monthly”  (44.4%);  and 
“bought  books  other  than  texts” 
(38.6%). 

Some  58.2%  of  teen-age  girls  said 


that’s  fine  —  as  long  as  newspapers 
recognize,  and  educators  recognize, 
that  the  object  is  education.” 


they  read  a  Sunday  or  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  That  was  less  than  listening  to 
radio  concerts  (69.8%),  but  ahead  of 
monthly  movie  viewing  (52.2%); 
buying  books  (51.4%),  and  watching 
prime-time  tv  (46.5%). 

92  new  grants  from 
Gannett  Foundation 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  92  grants  totaling  $525,327 
in  18  communities  served  by  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  newspapers,  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions,  outdoor  advertising  companies 
and  other  interests.  To  date  in  1987, 
the  Gannett  Foundation  has  approved 
more  than  $2  million  in  community 
grants. 


Survey:  newspaper  reading  a  hit  with  teens 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION  - 

In  San  Francisco 

Students  enjoy  learning  from  newspapers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Five  years  ago,  a  survey  found  that 
San  Francisco  high  school  students 
who  used  newspapers  in  the  class¬ 
room  knew  more  about  government 
and  cared  more  about  a  free  press. 

Students  with  the  most  intense 
Newspaper  In  Education  programs 
also  were  most  likely  to  think  “free¬ 
dom.  of  the  press  affects  people  in 
everyday  life”;  were  mostly  likely  to 
agree  newspapers  “should  be  allowed 
to  print  criticism  of  government 
VIPs”;  and  were  most  likely  to  know 
the  names  of  government  officials. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  for 
its  Newspaper  Readership  Project. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  press 
began  to  worry  more  about  its  own 
credibility,  and  it  became  aware  that 
illiteracy  was  more  widespread  than 
previously  thought. 

How,  if  at  all,  did  this  affect  high 
school  students  in  Newspaper  In 
Education  programs? 


A  very  informal  survey  of  teachers 
at  a  handful  of  inner-city  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  high  schools  produced  both 
good  news  and  bad  for  newspapers. 

In  general,  San  Francisco  teachers 
report  that  students  continue  to  have 
a  good  understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  press  freedoms.  But  the 
reading  levels  of  these  students  — 
mostly  minorities  and  mostly  low- 
income  —  too  often  stymie  their  full 
appreciation  of  newspapers. 

“For  some  kids,  it  was  actually  the 
first  time  they  read  a  newspaper  and, 
to  be  frank,  for  some  of  them,  it  was 
too  abstract,”  said  Ken  Tray,  a  ninth- 
grade  social  studies  teacher  at  Balboa 
High  School. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Tray  added, 
“with  students  who  could  read  pretty 
well,  I  could  see  a  deepening  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  news  and  freedom  of  the 
press.”  Balboa  students  are  92% 
minority,  with  large  groups  of  blacks. 


Hispanics,  Samoans  and  Filipinos. 

This  last  group  in  particular  has 
tended  to  be  most  enthusiastic  about 
newspapers.  Tray  said. 

“They  tend  to  be  fairly  good  stu¬ 
dents,  more  literate,  and  they  have 
pretty  open  minds,”  he  said. 

Last  year  particularly,  Balboa’s 
Filipino  students  avidly  followed  the 
revolution  in  the  Philippines,  siding 
overwhelmingly  with  Corazon  Aqui¬ 
no’s  democratic  movement. 

But  Tray  reported  successes  with 
his  NIE  program  among  all  types  of 
Balboa  students. 

One  project,  for  example,  required 
students  to  collect  a  minimum  of  a 
dozen  newspaper  articles  on  one 
topic  and  write  summaries  of  the 
issue.  Students  wrote  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues  from  nuclear  power  to  South 
Africa’s  apartheid  policy  to  last 
November’s  AIDS  ballot  question. 

“They  were  required  not  only  to 
make  summaries  .  .  .  but  to  develop 
an  opinion  of  their  own,”  Tray  said. 


“Almost  every  student  was  able  to 
do  it  at  some  level  or  another,”  he 
said. 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  social 
studies  teacher  Eugene  Dyrhaug  was 
more  emphatic  about  the  connection 
between  NIE  and  his  students’ 
knowledge  of  government  and  their 
appreciation  of  press  freedoms. 

“I  think  there’s  a  definite  correla¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “Many  of  them  are 
excited  by  the  information  they  find  in 
newspapers,  and  many  wish  to  know 
much  more  about  the  events  of  the 
day  and  how  they  will  impact  them.” 

Dyrhaug,  who  teaches  ninth-grade 
classes  in  economics  and  social  stud¬ 
ies,  said  he  has  seen  no  hostility  to  the 
press  among  his  students. 

“I  don’t  think  they  question  the 
value  of  the  media,”  he  said. 

“What  I  do  find,”  Dyrhaug  added, 
“is  that  the  kids  are  surprised  to  see 
how  much  is  in  a  newspaper.  They 


don’t  see  that  in-depth  perspective  on 
tv  or  radio.  Young  people  discover 
there  is  much  more  [to  the  paper]  than 
meets  the  eye.” 

But  in  conversation  with  several 
other  teachers,  it  is  clear  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  poor  reading  skills 
often  prevents  students  from  reaching 
that  kind  of  appreciation  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Ruby  Graham,  an  eighth-grade 
social  studies  teacher  at  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  Middle  School,  acknowledged 
with  a  tone  of  apology  that  she  has 
had  to  limit  her  use  of  newspapers. 

“Here  in  San  Francisco,  eighth- 
grade  students  have  to  pass  a  mini¬ 
mum  standards  test,  and  I’m  spending 
just  about  all  my  time  on  history  out  of 
the  textbooks,”  she  said. 

That’s  something  Graham  said  she 
would  rather  avoid  because  “current 
events,  after  all,  is  future  history.” 

At  Woodrow  Wilson  High,  Minda 
Anorico  said  her  students  too  often 
don’t  have  the  English  language  skills 
to  take  advantage  of  San  Francisco 
metros. 

“Especially  with  the  newcomers, 
students  with  very  little  English,  1 
don’t  have  a  chance  to  work  on  the 
issues  such  as  government  knowledge 
or  freedom  of  the  press,”  Anorico 
said. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  she 
said  many  of  her  non-English  speak¬ 
ing  students  have  a  deep  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  freedom. 

“Many  of  the  students  now  come 
from  war-torn  countries,  the  Phil- 
ipines.  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
they  do  know  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world.” 

No  student  is 
too  young  for  NIE 

No  student  is  too  young  for  a  News¬ 
paper  in  Education'  program,  Cecil 
Smith  believes. 

Smith,  NIE  coordinator  for  the 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning  Press  and 
the  Lawton  Constitution,  recalled  in  a 
recent  interview  an  incident  he  said 
demonstrates  that  newspaper  reading 
programs  at  the  earliest  level  pay  off. 

“We’ve  got  kindergartens,  little 
nursery  schools  and  day-care  centers 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


“ the  kids  are  surprised  to  see  how  much  is  in  a 
newspaper.  They  don’t  see  that  in-depth  perspective 
on  tv  or  radio.  Young  peopie  discover  there  is  much 
more  (to  the  paper)  than  meets  the  eye.” 
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l3outhern  voters  are  again 
expected  to  cast  the  swing  votes  in  the  next  presidential 
election,  as  they  have  since  1960. 


And  this  year,  the  impact  of  the  South  has  the  potential  to 
be  even  greater.  Because  this  key  voting  bloc  is  being 
heard  from  much  earlier  than  in  the  past,  it  will  carry 
added  clout. 


On  Super  Tbesday,  March  8,  1988,  an  enormous  bloc  of 
delegates  to  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national 
conventions  will  be  selected.  Most  of  these  delegates  will 
be  cbosen  in  tbe  South. 


You’ll  receive  four  text  and 
graphics  packages,  starting  now 
through  Super  Tuesday. 


“The  impact  of  the  Southern  states 
— a  region  with  a  similar  history, 
society  and  behavior — will  be  cru¬ 
cial,  not  only  to  the  next  presiden¬ 
tial  election  but  to  the  examination 
of  the  political  legacy  of  the  Reagan 
years,  ”  says  Bill  Kovach,  editor.  The 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution, 
and  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  The  New  York  Times. 


•  They  will  report  on  four  separate  waves  of  polls  in 
the  nine  Southern  primary  states:  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  as  well  as  those 
three  Southern  states  holding  candidate  caucuses  on  that 
day — Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas. 


•  Poll  results  will  be  offered  for  publication  on  four 
Sundays:  March  15  and  Nov.  8,  1987,  and  Feb.  7  and 
March  6, 1988. 


Strengthen  your  presidential 
political  coverage  with  the  4-part 
Southern  Primary  Poll. 


•  Results  of  each  poll  will  be  covered  in  a  2,000-word 
story  and  anticipated  500-word  sidebars  devoted  to  each 
state,  available  by  wire  in  time  for  Sunday  publication. 
You  will  also  receive  a  package  of  camera-ready  charts 
and  graphs  with  each  poll. 


This  unique,  comprehensive  regional  barometer  will 
track  pivotal  Southern  voter  opinion  throughout  the  next 
12  months.  The  poll  will  measure  any  attitude  changes 
on  such  vital  issues  as  the  economy,  religion  and  social 
services,  as  well  as  on  specific  candidates. 


•  The  4-part  Southern  Primary  Poll  will  be  distributed  by 
The  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 


Give  your  readers  a  feel  for  what  the  South  is  all  about 
and  the  ways  in  which  Southern  attitudes  will  help  make 
the  next  president.  To  get  in  on  the  results  of  the  first 
wave,  for  publication  Sunday,  March  15,  call  Dan  Barber 
today  at  800-972-3550  or  (212)  645-3000. 


Prepared  by  The  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  working 
with  The  Roper  Organization,  this  poll  will  measure 
shifting  attitudes  as  Southerners  refine  their  thinking 
based  on  tbe  campaign. 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION - 


NIE  reaches  nursery  schools  in  Detroit  News’  promotion 


The  Detroit  News’  Newspaper  In 
Education  program  has  entered 
nursery  schools. 

A  tee  shirt  iron-on  decal  of  the 
Cookie  Monster,  a  live  Sesame  Street 
show,  and  a  four-page  special  section 
helped  launch  the  one-time  effort, 
which  the  paper  says  proved  wildly 
popular. 


comments  and  apparently  the  very 
young  youngsters  were  excited  by  it. 
We’ve  been  very  aggressive  in  going 
into  the  high  school  and  elementary 
schools.  This  was  our  first  push  into 
nurseries,”  McFarlane  said. 

The  project  was  an  interesting 
blend  of  promotion  and  NIE. 

It  began  as  a  corporate  effort  to 


‘WeVe  been  very  aggressive  in  going  into  the  high 
schooi  and  eiementary  schools.  This  was  our  first 
push  into  nurseries,”  McFariane  said. 


News  NIE  coordinator  Jim 
McFarlane  said  the  two  issues  with 
the  iron-on  decal  of  the  popular 
Sesame  Street  sold  more  than  10,000 
copies  to  nursery  schools,  day-care 
centers  and  elementary  schools. 

“The  response  was  really  encour¬ 
aging,”  he  said.  “We  got  a  lot  of  nice 


help  promote  a  “Family  Night”  at  the 
Joe  Louis  Arena  in  downtown 
Detroit,  where  a  show  featuring  the 
Sesame  Street  characters  was  being 
staged.  Other  companies,  such  as 
Detroit  Edison,  also  contributed  to 
the  show. 

Doug  Drappel,  the  newspaper’s 


manager  of  marketing  services,  said 
the  program  helped  to  create  some 
good  public  relations  for  the  News,  as 
well  as  helping  to  move  the  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  earliest  education. 

“This  program  was  unique  because 
it  started  out  to  be  just  a  special  pro¬ 
motion,”  Drapel  said. 

And  a  fairly  inexpensive  one  at 
that. 

A  four-page  activity  section  that 
directed  the  youngest  readers  to  the 
newspaper  was  produced  by  the 
Sesame  Street  creators  and  included 
in  an  issue,  Drapel  said.  The  work¬ 
book  asked  children  to  find  an  animal 
in  that  day’s  paper,  for  example. 

“All  we  did  was  drop  in  our  logo,” 
he  said. 

Using  a  state  directory  of  nurseries 
and  day-care  centers,  the  newspaper 
contacted  some  3,500  schools  telling 
them  about  the  workbook  and  the 
iron-ons. 

“We  got  a  lot  of  excellent  com¬ 
ments.  I  guess  Sesame  Street  is  really 
it  with  a  lot  of  these  kids,”  McFarlane 
said. 


‘Conscience  Is  The  Inner  Voice  Which  Warns  Us  That  Someone  May  Be  Looking” 


Incisive.  Irreverent.  One  LUpL 
of  the  most  well-armed  f 
wits  in  the  English  Ian-  I 
guage,  H.  L.  Mencken  re-  ’ 

spected  rapier-sharp  prose.  / 

Each  year,  The  Baltimore 
Sun  selects  a  newspaper  ^ 
writer  whose  regularly 

published  columns  of  - 1:. 

opinion  reflect  Mencken’s  originality, 
precision,  and  fire.  Presented  each 
September,  the  prestigious 


H.L  Mencken  Writing 
S  includes  a  $2,500 

inscription 

on  the  permanent  plaque 

at  The  National  Press  Club 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  year,  the  150th 

Baltimore  Sun,  the 
competition  is  sure  to  be  keen.  We’re 
sure  that’s  the  way  Mencken  himself 
would  have  wanted  it. 


The  7th  Annual  H.  L.  Mencken  Writing  Award 
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Introducing  the  Ultimate  in  Film  Reference  Books 

The  Motion  Picture  Guide 

By  Jay  Robert  Nash  and  Stanley  Ralph  Ross 


O  Title 

O  Motion  Picture  Guide’s 
Critical  Rating 
O  Year  of  Release 
O  Original  Running  Time 
O  Production  Company 
O  Releasing  Company 
0  Color  or  Black  &  Mliite 
O  Cast  and  Roles 
O  Synopsis.  Analysis  and 
Anecdotal  Review 
o  Production  Credits 
o  Film  Genre 
O  Videocassette  Availability 
O  Motion  Picture  Guide’s 
Parental  Recommendation 
O  MPAA  Rating 

Entries  also  include  British  and 
foreign  titles  ufien  applicable. 


For  promotions,  tie-ins,  contests  and  quizzes  or  just  . .  the  most  comprehensive film  encyclopedia  in  print.  ” 
plain  fascinating  copy,  you  can’t  beat  mov  ies.  Now  they’re  -  Charles  champiin.  los. Angeles  rimes 

all  yours. 

The  final  word  in  film  encyclopedias  has  arrived— an  absolutely 
essential  reference  set  for  everyone  who  works  in  films  or  with  films, 
or  uses  films  as  a  source  for  ideas,  inspiration  or  facts.  If  films  are 
important  in  your  business,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
12-volume  masterpiece  from  CineBooks. 

The  Motion  Picture  Guide  is  the  most  comprehensh  e  film 
resource  ever  produced.  With  entries  on  50, ()()()  films,  it  covers 
\  irtually  e\ery  English-language  film  ever  made  as  well  as  a  large 
selection  of  foreign  films  and  the  films  of  the  Silent  Era. 

Compared  to  any  other  film  reference  work  on  your  shelf  or  on 
the  market  today  .  The  Motion  Picture  Guide  gives  you  more. 

.More  casts,  roles,  credits  and  vital  statistics.  More  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  anecdotal  information. 

Included  in  the  set  is  a  two-volume  Index  listing  more  than 
15(),()0()  performers  and  production  people  —  every  name  that 
appears  in  every  cast  and  credit  listing  throughout  the  set! 

Each  entry  is  cross-referenced  to  every  film  with  which  the  person 
was  involved.  By  itself,  the  Index  is  the  most  comprehensive 
filmography  available  anywhere! 

Supplement  volumes,  available  annually,  will  keep  your  set  up 
to  date. 

Order  yours  today.  For  fxst  serv  ice  call  l-8()()-624-628.5.  Or  use 
the  mail-in  coupon.  The  price  of  The  Motion  Picture  Guide  is 
S''5().  Shipping  is  free  throughout  the  I’nited  States. 


“A  film  lover's  treasure. . .  a  definitive  reference  tvork.” 

—  Roger  Ebert,  co-ho.st,  "Siskel  &  Ebert  &  The  .Moxies.”  and  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  lilni  critic  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


For  fastest  service  call  us  toll-free  at  l-8(X)-624-6283 
In  Iowa  call  collect  at  515-247-75(K)  Ext.  -489 

Or  send  to: 

CineBooks,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  113(v 

GneBookS  M«ines,  IA  50340 
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BEING  THERE .  (1979)  130m  LonmatOA  c  0 

Peter  Seilers  (CharKe).  Shirley  MacLaine  (Eve  Rand).  MeK/yn  Douglas  (Benfomm 
Rond).  Jack  Warden  fPresideni  Bobby).  Richard  Dysarl  (Dr  Robert  Afl^by). 
Richard  Basehart  (Vhdmir  Skrapirtov),  Ruth  Attaway  fLoutse),  Dave  Clerton 
(Thomas  Franklin),  Fran  Bnll  fSo/fy  Hayes),  Denise  DuBany  fJobanna  Fronk/in), 

Oteil  Burbndge  fLofo).  Ravenell  Keller  III  fAbbaz).  Brian  Corrigan  (Policeman). 
Alfredine  Brown  fOfd  IVomon),  Dorvald  Jacob  fDouid).  Errrest  M  McClure  (Jeffery). 
Kenneth  Patterson  (Butler).  Richard  Venture  (Wifson).  Arthur  Grundy  (Arthur). 

WC  "Mutt  "  Burton  (Lewis).  Henry  B  Dawkins  (Biffings).  Georgine  Hall  (Mrs 
Aubrey).  Nell  Leaman  (Constance).  Villa  Mae  Barkley  (Teresa).  Abce  Hirson  (First 
Lody).  James  Noble  (Kaufman).  Sarvdy  Ward  (Sen  Slipshod).  Danna  Hansen  (Mrs 
Slipshod).  Milch  Kreindel  (Dennis  IVcMson).  Kathenne  De  Hetre  (Kinney).  Sam 
Weisman  (Cobon).  Elya  Baskin  (Karpotov).  Thann  Wyenn  (Ambassodor  Gaufndi) 
Perfection  Never  have  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  gone  by  so  quickly  Sellers  is  an 
innocent  illiterate  who  has  lived  in  a  house  with  an  ok)  man  ever  sirKe  he  can 
remember  The  old  man  dies  arid  Sellers  must  leave  the  cocoon  He  has  riever  been 
in  the  real  world  and  orily  kriows  of  it  through  watchirig  televisHMi.  his  one  and  all 
consuming  passion  On  the  streets,  he  is  hit  by  a  limousine  owried  by  MacLaine  who 
IS  mamed  to  a  kingnriaker.  a  man  behind  all  the  President's  rrien  (Douglas)  Sellers' 
honesty  is  charming  and  his  prosaic  answers  seduce  Douglas  arid  MacLaine  and 
eventually  the  President  {Warden  m  a  sensational  perforrriarice)  Sellers  becomes  a 
riational  celebnty  by  appeanrig  on  his  favonte  medium,  television  His  answers  to 
complex  questions  are  beautiful  We.  the  audieiice.  realize  that  he  is  talking  about 
gardening  (he  had  been  a  gardener  at  his  former  residence)  but  the  audience  in  the 
film  finds  all  sorts  of  hidden  meanings  to  his  simple  words'  His  truthfulness  attracts 
the  policy  makers  m  the  political  party  and  by  the  film's  end  they  are  seriously 
considenrig  Sellers  as  a  presidential  nomirvee  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story,  yet  the 
details  would  take  many  nutshells  to  cover  Sellers  hadn't  been  this  good  since  his 
early  Bntish  comedies  MacLaine  is  sincere  and  funny  as  the  sex  starved  wife 
Douglas  is  such  a  presence  on  screen  that  it's  difficult  to  look  at  anyone  else  in  a 
scene  if  Douglas  is  there  The  movie  was  made  in  Los  Angeles.  Washington.  D  C 
and  at  The  Biltmore.  Vanderbilt’s  irKredible  North  Carolina  marision  As  in  the  case 
of  ONE  aEW  OVER  THE  CUCKOO  S  NEST.  BEING  THERE  took  many  years  to 
get  done  It  was  worth  the  wait  Though  ostensibly  labeled  a  comedy.  BEING 
THERE  goes  way  beyond  comedy,  beyond  satire,  and  out  into  a  world  of  its  own 
p.  Andrew  Braunsberg.  d.  Hal  Ashby,  w.  Jerzy  Kosinski  (based  on  his  novel),  ph. 
Caleb  Deschanel  (Technicolor),  m.  J(^n  Mandel.  ed.  Don  Zimmerman,  art  d.  James 
Schoppe.  set  d.  Robert  Benton,  makeup.  Charles  Schram.  Frank  Westmore 
Comedy  Cm.  fPRtC  MPAA:PG) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Timothy  Balding,  a  British  citizen 
and  a  former  journalist,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Paris-based 
International  Federation  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  (FlEJ). 

Balding  worked  for  several  regional 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain  between 
1970  and  1978  and  also  as  Parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  for  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  domestic  news  agency. 

He  began  with  FlEJ  in  January 
1985  as  an  executive  assistant  after 
several  years  as  publications  editor 
for  another  international  organization 
based  in  France  and  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  director  last  July. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  Ingley,  editorial  opera¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  since  last  year,  has 
returned  to  her  former  position  of 
business  editor. 

Ingley  began  with  the  Herald  in 
1983  as  deputy  business  editor  and 
was  appointed  editor  the  next  year. 
Prior  to  her  journalism  career,  Ingley 
was  with  the  Peace  Corps,  teaching 
English  in  West  Africa  and  in  Iran. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Providence  Journal  Co., 
Donald  J.  Ross  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director  and  Michael  J. 
Dooley,  to  circulation  director-sales. 

Ross  has  had  a  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  department  promotions  since  he 
joined  the  staff  in  1958  and  most 
recently  has  been  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Dooley  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1974  as  a  circulation  supervisor  and 
helped  develop  the  company's  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  program  and  since 
1981  has  been  assistant  circulation 
director. 

*  *  * 

David  Azevedo  was  appointed 
retail  sales  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency  with 
responsibility  for  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  was  retail  sales  manager  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  an  assistant  professor  at  San 
Jose  State  University  teaching  a  night 
course  in  retail  advertising. 


Thomas  W.  Orr  has  been 
appointed  vice  president-finance  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc., 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  He  replaced  Har¬ 
old  H.  Trefethen,  who  resigned  and 
is  relocating  in  Pennsylvania  to 
handle  family  matters. 

Orr  now  supervises  all  accounting 
and  tax  matters  affecting  Scripps 
League.  A  former  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Arthur  Young  & 
Co.,  he  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  audit  of  Scripps  League  for  the 
past  several  years.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Accoun¬ 
tancy  which  regulates  accountants  in 
the  state. 

*  *  * 

New  staff  members  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  are:  Ann  O’Neill,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  to  the  Monterey 
bureau  as  a  reporter;  Michael  Ron- 
DOU,  formerly  with  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  to  staff 
photographer;  and  Bob  Reynolds,  an 
informational  graphics  specialist  from 
the  Orange  County  Register,  Santa 
Ana,  to  assistant  art  director. 

Also,  Dan  Beucke  was  promoted 
from  assistant  business  editor  to  news 
editor/business. 

Harry  Farrell,  a  reporter,  politi¬ 
cal  editor  and  columnist  at  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  retired  after  44  years  of 
service. 

*  *  * 

Chuck  Allardyce  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  Moline 
Dispatch  Publishing  Co.,  heading  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Moline  (III.)  Daily  Dispatch,  and  the 
Rock  Island  (111.)  Both  papers 

are  owned  by  Small  Newspaper 
Group,  Inc.  Allardyce  has  been 
advertising  manager  for  the  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  since  1972. 


Gary  K.  Shorts,  former  group 
president  and  publisher  of  Harte- 
Hanks’  Southern  California  News¬ 
papers,  San  Diego,  will  become 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call 
on  March  30. 

Bernard  C.  Stinner,  publisher 
since  1981,  will  become  chairman  of 
the  board  at  that  time.  He  succeeds 
Donald  P.  Miller,  former  principal 
owner  of  the  Morning  Call,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
board. 

The  changes  were  announced  by 
Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr.,  group  vice 
president-eastern  newspapers  for 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  corporate  parent 
of  the  newspaper. 

Shorts  worked  for  Capital  Cities 
Communications  Inc.,  from  1975  to 
1982  as  marketing  director  of  the 
Oakland  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and 
as  circulation  director  of  the  Belleville 
(111.)  News-Democrat.  He  joined 
Harte-Hanks  in  1982  as  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Gaines  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president/food  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  succeeding  Richard  Neal, 
who  has  retired.  Gaines  joined  the 
Bureau's  national  advertising  sales 
department  in  1980  as  vice  president/ 
account  executive  for  package  goods 
and  travel  accounts. 

*  *  * 

Norman  L.  Powell,  director  of 
marketing/sales  at  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  since  1983,  has 
retired.  He  was  advertising  director 
of  the  newspaper  for  36  years  prior  to 
his  latest  position  and  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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Thomas  G.  Herrmann,  a  24-year 
employee  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.,  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Pittsbiirf>h  Post-Gazette.  He  replaces 
Richard  J.  Welsh,  who  resigned. 

For  the  past  five  years,  Herrmann 
has  been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Post-Gazette.  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.  acts  as  agent  for  the  P  G  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  printing,  circulation  and 
selling  advertising  space  in  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

Herrmann,  an  accounting  graduate 
of  Robert  Morris  College,  joined  the 
Press  in  1963  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  and  held  various  circulation 
positions  including  administrative 
manager/circulation. 

*  *  * 

Max  Heath,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association,  and 
Gloria  Bushelman,  a  former  owner 
of  and  now  consultant  to  the  Recorder 
Newspapers  of  Burlington,  is  presi¬ 
dent-elect. 

Other  new  officers  are  Steve  Aus¬ 
tin,  general  manager  of  the  Hender¬ 
son  Gleaner,  vice  president;  and  Ger¬ 
ald  Lush,  publisher  of  the  Kentucky 
Standard,  Bardstown,  and  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  of  Shepherdsville,  trea¬ 
surer. 

*  *  * 

Recent  changes  at  the  Greenville 
(N.C.)  Daily  Reflector  include; 

Barbara  Jarvis,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publishers,  to  director 
of  administration  and  personnel. 

Nelson  Adams,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  since  1974,  was  named  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  Donna  Bradshaw 
Clark,  a  sales  representative,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Adams  as  classified  manager. 

Tim  Jones,  composing  room 
superintendent,  was  named  produc¬ 
tion  director. 

Gerald  E.  Van  Nostrand  has 
joined  the  company  as  advertising 
director.  He  was  assistant  marketing 
director  for  the  Princeton  (N.J.) 
Packet  Newspapers  and  most 
recently  advertising  director  for  the 
North  Shore  (Mass.)  Weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Mix,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Dixon  (111.)  Telef>raph,  was 
recently  named  editor  of  the  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal  Standard.  He  replaces 
Greg  Bean. 

In  other  changes,  Dave  Ross- 
DEUTCHER,  joined  the  newspaper  as 
sports  editor,  moving  from  the 
DeKalh  (111.)  Chronicle.  Two  associ¬ 
ate  news  editors  were  named — Mor¬ 
gan  Luciana  Danner,  from  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Ken  Frampton,  from 
regional  editor. 


Thomas  G.  Herrmann 


James  A.  Finefrock 


Larry  R.  Wynn 


James  A.  Finefrock,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner's  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  team,  has  been  named 
metropolitan  editor.  He  succeeds 
John  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor 
for  foreign/national  news. 

Finefrock  began  the  newspaper's 
investigative  team  in  1982  and  now 
will  direct  local  and  state  coverage, 
overseeing  a  staff  of  60  reporters  and 
editors.  He  is  an  honors  graduate  of 
Princeton  University. 

♦  *  * 

Larry  R.  Wynn,  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  taken  on  the  added  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president  of  marketing, 
and  Dave  Bonfield  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director. 

Wynn  succeeded  Tom  Griffiths, 
who  resigned  in  February  to  establish 
his  own  consulting  firm. 

Bonfield  joined  the  Daily  News  in 
1985  as  classified  advertising  manager 
*  *  * 

Bruce  Giles  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Lakeland  (¥\a.)  Ledger. 
Giles  has  spent  the  past  17  years  at  the 
Miami  Herald  in  a  variety  of  posts, 
most  recently  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

In  Lakeland,  he  replaced  Mark 


Mathes,  who  became  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ocala  Star-Banner,  which  is 
also  part  of  the  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group. 

A  Nebraska  native,  Giles  worked 
for  the  Lincoln  Journal  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  and 
English.  At  the  Miami  Herald,  he  cov¬ 
ered  state  government,  was  suburban 
affairs  editor,  and  held  numerous 
editing  positions  and  management 
assignments. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers,  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  of  the  Gannett  Metro 
Newspaper  Division.  He  assumes 
responsibility  for  special  projects  in 
the  division,  the  first  being  a  joint 
effort  with  Ray  Gaulke,  president  of 
USA  Weekend,  through  which  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers  will 
provide  telemarketing  and  systems 
support  for  the  weekend  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  to  the  staff  of 
Parade  Magazine  include  Lucy  H. 
Kuhn,  to  director  of  research;  Nancy 
Specht  Lemoine,  to  advertising  sales 
representative;  and  Mary  Jennings 
to  promotion  manager. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Three  top  editors  of  the  Sprinfifield 
(Mass.)  D«//v /VVif.v  have  been  pro¬ 
moted. 

Richard  C.  Garvey,  Daily  News 
editor  for  20  years,  became  associate 
publisher. 

Carroll  F.  Robbins,  managing 
editor  since  1968,  became  editor. 

Wayne  E.  Phaneuf,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1978,  moved  up  to 
managing  editor. 

In  announcing  the  promotions, 
Springfield  Newspapers’  publisher, 
David  Starr,  said  that  Garvey,  in  his 
new  post,  will  write  a  book  about  the 
newspapers,  and  will  be  a  columnist. 
Garvey  joined  the  staff  as  a  reporter 
44  years  ago. 

Robbins  joined  the  newspaper  in 
I9.‘^2  from  the  Holyoke  Transcript, 
and  became  assistant  managing  editor 
in  1964.  Phaneuf  joined  the  staff  in 
1969. 


Richard  E.  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  Ow'osso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Assocation.  His 


Richard  C.  Garvey 


Wayne  E.  Phaneuf 


Carroll  F.  Robbins 


father,  George  W.  Campbell,  was 
president  of  the  association  in  1947. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  Grand 
Rapids  meeting  v'ere  Wesley 
Maurer  Jr.,  St.  Ignance  News,  presi¬ 
dent-elect;  John  Stafford,  Green¬ 
ville  Daily  News,  vice  president;  and 
James  Grisso,  Gaylord  Herald 
Times,  treasurer.  Campbell  suc¬ 
ceeded  Rudy  Petzold,  publisher  of 
the  Tiscola  County  Advertiser,  Caro. 


OBITUARIES- 


The  Associated  Press  has 
appointed  Bryan  Wilder  chief  of 
bureau  in  Pakistan.  An  editor  on  the 
World  Services  Desk  in  New  York 
since  last  year.  Wilder  joined  AP  in 
Copenhagen  in  1980  and  worked  in 
the  New  Orleans  bureau  in  1985. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


George  T.  Cook,  65,  retired  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  died  Feb.  18  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  retired  last  year  from  a  37-year 
newspaper  career  that  spanned  some 
of  the  most  turbulent  years  in  Bir¬ 
mingham’s  history. 

Cook  began  his  career  with  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  1949. 
He  subsequently  served  as  city  hall 
reporter,  state  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Post-Herald 
before  becoming  associate  editor  in 
1980. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Edelberg,  79,  a  writer  and 
photo  editor  for  International  News  & 
Photo  Agency  and  a  reporter  for  the 
late  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  died  Feb. 
3  in  Plainfield,  Vt.,  where  he  was 
visiting  his  daughter. 

After  his  years  in  New  York,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the  former 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Herald  and  then 
established  his  own  Springfield  public 
relations  firm,  Sidney  Edelberg  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  F.  Errico,  65,  a  30-year 
classified  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Boston  Globe,  died  Feb.  I . 
Earlier  he  was  a  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  now-defunct  Boston 
Post. 


Edward  D.  Kuekes,  85,  who  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1953  for  his  car¬ 
toon  on  the  Korean  War,  died  Jan.  13 
at  a  nursing  home. 

*  *  * 

A.Q.  Miller  Jr.,  81,  a  co-founder 
in  1955  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune,  West  Covina,  Calif.,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  paper’s  executive  vice 
president,  died  Feb.  9  following  an 
extended  illness.  He  retired  from  the 
Tribune  in  1963. 

His  nearly  40  years  in  newspaper 
management  began  in  Kansas  at  the 
Belleville  (Kan.)  Telescope ,  his 
father’s  paper.  He  also  was  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily 
Report. 

*  *  * 

William  Pedersen,  79,  former 
managing  editor  of  Tribune  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  died  Feb.  3.  He  was  with  the 
company  40  years,  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  all  the  newspapers  until 
15  years  ago.  He  then  was  editor  of 
the  Milton  (Mass.)  Record  Transcript 
until  he  retired  in  1980. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  W.  Poole,  63,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City,  died  Feb.  12  at  his 
home. 

He  began  his  journalism  career  as  a 
copy  reader  for  the  Chicago  Journal 


of  Commerce  and  also  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  served  as 
Washington  correspondent  and  politi¬ 
cal  editor  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix. 

In  Washington,  he  served  three 
years  as  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  congressional  liaison  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  two  years  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  and  staff  assistant  to  Sen.  Paul 
Fannin  (R-Ariz.). 

*  *  * 

George  B.  Porter,  83,  a  former 
state  editor  and  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  old  Washington  Evening 
Star,  died  of  pneumonia  Feb.  16.  He 
had  worked  4 1  years  at  the  newspaper 
when  he  retired  in  1968. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Scannell,  41,  Arlington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Washington  Post 
since  1985,  was  found  dead  at  her 
Arlington  apartment  on  Jan.  27.  She 
died  of  a  heart  ailment. 

Scannell  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1969  and  was  an  Arlington  reporter 
until  1973  when  she  moved  to  the 
sports  department.  In  1980,  she 
rejoined  the  metropolitan  staff. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Ben  Sabir,  50,  a  reporter 
for  the  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
before  becoming  a  mystery  writer  and 
novelist,  died  Jan.  27. 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION - 


Private  sector  sponsors  boost  NIE  programs  at  smaller  papers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

School  budget  cuts  in  communities 
across  the  country  threaten  more 
Newspaper  In  Education  programs 
each  year. 

But  a  small  number  of  newspapers 
are  enlisting  private  sector  NIE 
“sponsors”  to  reverse  that  trend. 

And  some  newspaper  NIE  pro¬ 
grams  have  surged  because  of  the 
sponsorships. 

Three  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Morninfi  Press  and 
Lawton  Constitution  faced  a  small, 
but  worrisome,  number  of  NIE 
cancellations  because  the  school 
boards  decided  they  couldn’t  afford 
the  subscription  anymore. 

NIE  coordinator  Cecil  Smith 
decided  that  he  would  ask  businesses 
and  prominent  citizens  to  sponsor  25 
classes. 

“We  asked  them  to  sponsor  one 
teacher  for  a  whole  year.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  class  would  get  a  paper  so 
that  every  Thursday  or  whatever  that 
teacher  would  get  30  papers  or  what¬ 
ever,”  Smith  said. 

“Instead  of  getting  25  sponsors,  I 
ended  up  with  82,”  he  said. 


And  the  program  has  continued  to 
grow. 

In  the  1985-86  school  year,  for 
example,  246  classes  were  sponsored, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  school  year. 
Smith  expects  more  than  300  classes 
will  be  getting  sponsored  newspapers 
for  NIE. 

NIE  circulation  has  soared,  too. 

“We  went  from  7,000  three  years 
ago  to  over  1 50,000  last  year.  And  this 
year  we  are  going  to  be  over  at  least 
190,000,”  Smith  said. 

Selling  sponsorships  has  turned  out 
to  be  fairly  simple.  Smith  said. 

For  one  thing,  the  half-price  weekly 
program  is  quite  inexpensive. 

“You’re  talking  about  less  than 
$100  to  sponsor  a  class  for  an  entire 
year.  It’s  pretty  hard  for  a  successful 
businessman  to  say  he  can’t  afford 
$100,”  Smith  said. 

And  for  another,  the  businesses 
themselves  get  a  good  public  relations 
value.  The  Lawton  papers  run  a 
house  ad  showing  the  businessperson 
with  the  sponsored  class.  Sponsors 
also  get  a  framed  certificate  for  their 
shop. 

And  many  of  the  sponsors  get  much 


more  involved  with  their  classes. 

Merrill-Lynch,  for  instance,  spon¬ 
sored  a  stock  market  contest,  and 
awarded  the  winner  a  $100  savings 
bond.  Paine  Webber  regularly  sends 
employees  to  lecture  before  a  mar¬ 
keting  class  it  sponsors  at  Lawton  Vo- 
Tech,  Smith  said. 

But  the  sponsors  are  not  by  any 
means  all  big  corporations. 

“We’ve  got  everything  from  a  little 
hairdressing  shop  to  Merrill-Lynch,” 
Smith  said. 

One  secret  to  Lawton’s  success  has 
been  in  matching  sponsors  with 
classes  studying  similar  areas. 

The  city  Elk  Lodge,  for  example, 
took  an  interest  in  the  school  district’s 
English  as  a  Second  Language  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  sponsoring  NIE  programs 
in  all  those  classes. 

“They  use  the  newspaper  in  two 
ways,”  Smith  said  of  the  ESI.  stu¬ 
dents.  “First,  to  teach  them  how  to 
speak  English  and,  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  how  to  survive  —  how  to 
shop,  how  to  get  around,  etc.” 

In  its  third  year,  the  Lawton  pro¬ 
gram  boasts  a  76%  to  77%  repeat  rate, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Since  its  adoption  in  1974  as  a  fuel  saver,  Americans  have  had  a  love/hate 
relationship  with  the  federal  55  mph  speed  limit.  Polls  show  a  huge  majority  favors 
keeping  it.  But  you  have  only  to  drive  the  interstates  to  see  how  widely  violated  it  is. 
And  there  is  political  pressure  to  repeal  it. 

-  For  an  objective  look  at  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  federal  speed  limit,  ask  for  our 
Insurance  Backgrounder  called  “The  55  mph  Speed  Limit:  Is  It  Worth  Saving?” 
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Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61710 
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GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 
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The  introduction  of  a  Goss'^ 
press  IS  an  event  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance.  You  can  be  sure  it 
isn't  undertaken  lightly.  The  . 
Goss  Flexo  press  design  first 
had  to  prove  itself.  And  it 
has  - -convincingly.  Under 
deadline  pressure.  Producing 
four-color  112-page  newspa¬ 
pers  and  advance  runs  in  the 
pressroom  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Only  a  flexo  press 
that  measuresup  to  that  kind 
of  evaluation,  toourtrncom- 
promising  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  reliability  and  ease 
of  operation,  could  qualify  for 
the  Goss  name,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  century  of  leadership. 

The  70,000  cph  Goss  Flexo 
press  incorporates  advance¬ 
ments  that  make  flexo  a  viable 
option  for  the  indtrstry  today. 
As  customer  needs  grow  for 
color  and  paging,  modular 
design  permits  the  Goss  Flexo 
press  to  grow  with  added 
units,  halfdecks,  full  decks  and 


upper  decks.  With  a  variety  of 
cylinder  arrangements,  up  to 
six  colors  can  be  printed.  Uni¬ 
form  ink  application  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  an  inker  developed  by 
Paper  Converting  Machine 
Company,  our  flexo  partner 
and  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
flexo  equipment  for  the  pack¬ 


aging  industry  for  40  years. 

Ink  cleanup  is  made  easy  by 
an  automatic  washup  system. 
The  press  is  protected  by  an 
interlock  system.  Plating  of 
units  and  halfdecks  is  fast  and 
accurate  with  the  Goss  mag¬ 
netic  lockup.  Simple,  reliable 
press  control  is  maintained 
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from  a  touch-sensitive  unit 
panel_or  remote  console.  And 
the  press  is  available  in  a  variety 
of  cutoffs,  50"  to  60"  web 
widths,  and  with  a  range  of 
folders  for  product  versatility^ 

In  short,  the  Goss  Flexo  press 
can  give  you  all  of  the  recog-  - 
nized  advantages  of  the  flexo 
process  in  a  high-volume  press¬ 
room.  Start-up  is  reduced  to  an 
armful  of  papers.  Very  few  on- 
the-run  adjustments  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Bright  spot  and  process 
color  is  achieved  with  water- 
based  flexo  inks — and  with  no 
rub-off. 

Above  all,  you  can  share  our 
confidence  in  the  process  as 
carried  forward  by  the  Goss 
Flexo  press — confidence 
earned  by  performance.  We 
have  the  same  commitment 
to  leadership  in  flexo  that  we 
are  known  for  in  offset.  A  com¬ 
mitment  characterized  by  con¬ 
tinuing  research,  materials 
testing,  extensive  training  and 
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With  the  modular  design  of  the  Goss 
Flexo  press  units,  you  can  expand  to 
three,  four,  five  or  six  colors  by  adding 
half  decks,  full  decks,  upper  halfdecks 
and  upper  full  decks — whenever  you 
need  them.  Goss  Flexo  units  can  replace 
all  the  units  in  a  letterpress — or  individ¬ 
ual  units  to  increase  the  color  capability 
of  a  press. 


full  support  by  the  Goss  parts 
and  service  network. 

Goss  Newspaper  Products; 
First  in  offset.  Now  first  in  * 
flexo. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Goss  Newspaper  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue,  - 
Chicago,  IL  60650.  Or 
phone  312-656-8600. 


Rockwell  International . 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


Ex-newsman  teaches  professors  how  to  write  Op-Ed  pieces 


By  MX.  Stein 

A  former  New  York  Times  news¬ 
man  is  teaching  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  professors  how  to  write 
Op-Ed  pieces  for  newspapers  and  his 
efforts  are  paying  off. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Gladwin  Hill, 
the  Times'  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief 
for  many  years,  USC  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  published  76  articles  in  the 
nation's  newspapers  in  the  1985-86 
academic  year,  according  to  Anita  R. 
Goldstein,  the  university's  director  of 
special  projects. 

Placements  included  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times, 
Portland  Oregonian,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  La 
Opinion  in  Los  Angeles,  Orlando 
Sentinel,  USA  Today,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Goldstein  said  the  views  expressed 
are  entirely  those  of  the  authors  and 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
university  officials,  staff  or  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Hill,  who  spent  35  years  with  the 
Times,  including  being  a  World  War 
II  correspondent,  told  E&P  the  pro¬ 
fessors  are  “receptive  to  guidance." 

“The  main  thing  is  to  remind  them 
they  are  writing  for  a  general  audi¬ 
ence,  not  the  specialized  audience  of 
their  professional  journals,"  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

Hill  said  he  is  available  for  editing 
between  the  six  to  12  workshops  held 


during  the  school  year. 

In  published  “Guidelines"  for  the 
“students,"  an  Op-Ed  piece  is 
explained  as  “not  an  editorial,  or  let- 
ter-to-the-editor,  but  an  essay,  with  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end.  It  is 
designed  to  illuminate  news  devel¬ 
opments  or  the  contemporary  scene 
with  the  writer's  special  knowledge, 
ideas  or  experience." 

Workshop  participants  also  are 
advised  to  put  their  mainpoint  high  up 
in  the  article  and  avoid  emotionalism, 
which  “undermines  credibility." 

Another  suggestion:  “Don't  spend 
more  than  a  few  hours  shaping  up  a 
piece.  If  it  hasn't  jelled  by  then,  put  it 
on  the  back  burner  while  you  think 
about  another  topic." 


The  “Guidelines"  even  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  cracking  writer's  block, 
which,  it  states,  “usually  grows  out  of 
a  subconscious  groping  for 
perfection  —  the  perfect  opening,  the 
perfect  sentence,  the  perfect  word." 

“Forget  perfect,"  Hill  offers. 
“Paper  is  cheap.  Write  what  comes  to 
you;  it  can  be  thrown  away  if  you  get  a 
better  idea  .  .  .  The  perfect  lead  is  a 
mirage.  If  one  doesn't  come  readily, 
skip  over  it  and  jump  right  into  the 
body  of  the  piece.  By  the  time  you  get 
to  the  end,  a  workable  introduction 
will  have  occurred  to  you." 

Goldstein,  who  coordinates  the  Op- 
Ed  program,  said  the  articles  come 
from  the  writers'  research  and  exper¬ 
tise  as  well  as  their  “strongly  held 
personal  opinions." 


High  Court  to  hear  news  box  restriction  case 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
agreed  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality 
of  restrictions  on  news  boxes  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
sought  to  establish  18  of  the  coin- 
operated  vending  machines  in 
Lakewood  in  1982.  Lakewood  turned 
down  the  request,  citing  a  local  ordi¬ 
nance  that  regulated  operation  of  the 
devices. 

When  the  Plain  Dealer  went  to 
court,  a  federal  judge  upheld  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  but  the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  later  struck  down 


three  sections  of  the  ordinance  as 
unconstitutional.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  will  consider  the  dispute. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  the 
ordinance  “impermissibly  vested  the 
mayor  with  unlimited  discretion  to 
deny  or  approve  a  permit  and  make  it 
subject  to  almost  any  conditions  he 
may  choose";  gave  the  city's 
architectural  board  “standardless 
discretion"  to  approve  the  design  of 
newsracks;  and  would  force  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  insure  and  indemnify  the 
city  for  personal  injury  liability  that 
might  result  from  accidents,  but  did 
not  require  such  insurance  on  bus 
shelters  and  telephone  equipment. 


Think  tank 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

tion  that  the  Op-Ed  pieces  were  the 
results  of  scholarly  research. 

“They  [Hoover  fellows]  cannot 
pretend  that  their  trash  meets  schol¬ 
arly  standards.  But  I  don't  care  what 
they  write  as  long  as  as  it's  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  Stanford  University,"  he 
stated. 

Most  of  the  published  articles  list 
the  author  as  being  a  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  Others  mention  Hoover,  but 
not  the  university. 

According  to  Rebholz,  the  Op-Ed 
pieces  “are  intended  to  further  the 
conservative  cause  espoused  by  the 
Hoover  Institution." 

“They  are  liars  when  they  say  they 


have  no  political  agenda,"  he  added. 

Manley  and  Rebholz  do  have 
faculty  support  of  their  criticism  of 
the  Hoover  Institution  and  the  Rea¬ 
gan  library. 

Recently,  the  Stanford  Faculty 
Senate  unanimously  criticized 
Hoover  director  W.  Glenn  Campbell 
for  claiming  in  the  institution's  1986 
annual  report  that  the  entire  univer¬ 
sity  can  “boast"  of  its  “Reagan  con¬ 
nection"  because  of  the  president's 
decision  to  locate  the  library  on  the 
campus. 

Campbell,  a  friend  of  the  president, 
heads  the  Reagan  Presidential  Found¬ 
ation  board  and  issued  the  initial  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  president  in  1981  to 
locate  the  library  at  Stanford. 

The  university  eventually  agreed  to 
having  the  library  on  campus,  but 
faculty  objections  have  been  raised 
about  its  size  and  purpose.  There  are 
fears  that  it  will  become  more  of  a 


tourist  attraction  than  a  place  for 
scholarly  research.  The  library's  cur¬ 
rent  design  calls  for  a  20-acre  site 
overlooking  the  central  campus. 

Rebholz  contended  the  library  is 
intended  to  “glorify  the  [Reagan] 
presidency." 

Replying  to  the  faculty  senate, 
Campbell  said  his  statement  in  the 
annual  report  “did  not  constitute  a 
partisan  endorsement  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  policies." 

Campbell  pointed  out  that  Rea¬ 
gan's  association  with  Stanford  dates 
back  to  1975,  when  Stanford's  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  board  of  trustees 
approved  his  appointment  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  Hoover  fellow. 

“Denigrating  public  service,  parti¬ 
san  sniping  at  the  president  .  .  .  and 
attempts  to  deny  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  are  not  the  hallmarks  of  a  great 
university,"  Campbell  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment. 
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NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Former  teachers  coordinate  Columbus  Dispatch  NIE 


For  12  years  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  Newspaper  in  Education 
program  has  been  actively  promoting 
the  newspaper  as  a  welcome  change 
from  the  textbook. 

Developed  in  1975,  the  Dispatch 
NIE  program  is  coordinated  by  two 
former  teachers  whose  firsthand 
experience  with  using  the  newspaper 
as  a  teaching  tool  extends  from  pre¬ 
school  through  college  level. 

Peg  Will  and  Jan  Fenholt  have 
created  materials  designed  to  meet 
specific  needs  of  the  teachers  in  the 
central  Ohio  area.  These  materials 
cover  a  myriad  of  subject  matter 
including  how  to  study  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  fun  with  practical  math,  life 
skills  through  the  newspaper,  reading 
readiness  for  the  preschooler  and  an 
adult  literacy  program  for  the  non¬ 
reader. 

Free  workshops  of  all  types  are 
arranged  through  the  year  and  either 
one  or  both  coordinators  provide 
hands-on  sessions  that  run  from  one 
hour  to  all  day.  Conducted  at  the 
schools,  these  workshops  are  indivi¬ 
dually  developed  to  include  all  levels 
and  subjects  from  special  education 


to  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
talented. 

In  addition  to  these  in-service  ses¬ 
sions,  there  is  a  summer  series  of  15 
workshops  that  includes  language 
arts  and  social  studies  through  the 
comics;  career  education;  math  and 
economics;  law-related/citizenship 
study.  For  any  three  of  these  ses¬ 
sions,  a  teacher  earns  one  hour  gradu¬ 
ate  credit  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Also  each  fall,  the  Dispatch  NIE 
and  Ohio  State  University  offer  a  col¬ 
lege  practicum  course  for  three  hours 
of  graduate  credit. 

The  Dispatch  NIE  department  pro¬ 
duces  a  weekly  seven-minute  radio 
program  geared  to  the  intermediate- 
middle  school  level.  The  NIE  staff 
writes  the  script,  tapes  the  show  and 
develops  teacher  material  such  as 
homework  assignments  and  follow¬ 
up  lessons.  The  program  is  aired  on 
the  Columbus  Public  Schools  radio 
station,  WCBE-FM. 

In  order  to  increase  newspaper 
awareness  in  the  schools.  Newspaper 
in  Education  Week  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  week  of  March,  the  Ohio  State 


Department  of  Education  promotes 
Right  to  Read  Week.  Since  this  coin¬ 
cides  with  NIE  Week  nationally, 
Ohio  newspapers  piggyback  onto 
Right  to  Read  promotions  thoughout 
the  state.  Working  with  the  Ohio 
Council  of  International  Reading 
Association,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Foundation,  the  Dispatch  NIE  Prog¬ 
ram  assists  in  the  annual  development 
of  GROW  (Great  Reading  in  Ohio 
Week).  This  is  a  special  supplement 
of  activities  for  the  use  of  newspapers 
for  all  grade  levels.  The  Dispatch  dis¬ 
tributes  10,000  copies  of  GROW  to 
the  schools  in  central  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  GROW,  the  winter 
newsletter  edition  to  teachers  and 
administrators  is  sent  throughout  the 
Dispatch  circulation  area  promoting 
NIE  Week  contests  that  incorporate 
the  use  of  the  newspaper. 

The  ultimate  measurement  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  any  NIE  program  is  cir¬ 
culation  production.  In  that  respect, 
the  Dispatch  program  is  a  success  as 
its  total  annual  sales  in  the  1985-1986 
school  year  was  248,384  copies. 


We  Serve  Norwegian  Dressing. 


The  Reuter  News  Pictures 
Service  has  the  versatility  to 
improve  the  impact,  interest 
and  image  of  ever\’  section  of 
your  newspaper. 

Reuters  is  as  committed 
to  excellence  in  photo¬ 
journalism  as  we  have  been 
to  news  reporting  since  1851 
-  with  nearly  200  full-time 
photographers  and  stringers 
worldwide. 

And  now  we’re 
introducing  the  compact  and 
powerful  Reuter  News 
Pictures  Terminal. 

For  full  details  on 
subscribing  directly  to  the 
Reuter  New's  Pictures  Serv  ice, 
contaajohn  DePrez  or 
Marv  Ellen  Shearer  at  (212) 
603-3576.  And  you’ll  be 
right  in  stv  le. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 


PARIS-Norw  egian  de.signer  Per  Spook  presents  a  black  and  white  trio  for  the  Spring/Summer  198"'  collection. 
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Computerized  ad  layout 

At  a  time  of  frenzied  computerization  in  newspapers,  piacing  ads  on  a 
page  generaiiy  has  remained  a  pencii-and~paper  job  done  by  hand 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  among 
the  leaders  in  annual  newspaper 
advertising  linage  and  the  Ashury 
Park  (NJ.)  Press  produces  color 
pages  on  sophisticated  computers, 
yet  both  papers  position  ads  the  old- 
feshioned  way:  manually. 

At  a  time  of  frenzied  computeriza¬ 
tion  in  newspapers,  placing  ads  — 
the  foundation  on  which  most  news¬ 
papers  are  built  —  generally  has 
remained  a  pencil-and-paper  job  done 
by  hand. 

At  papers  large  and  small,  highly 
automated  and  not-so^automated,  ad 
makeup  people  allot  space  for  specific 
ads  on  specific  pages,  thereby  deter¬ 
mining  the  size  of  the  newspaper, 
shape  of  the  news  hole  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  profitability. 

But  the  situation  is  changing  — 
and  quickly  —  as  evidenced 
recently  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  a  new  newspaper 
industry  group,  yet  to  be  named,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ad  scheduling  and  makeup 
managers  from  some  of  the  nation’s 
biggest  newspapers. 

More  than  100  people  attended  the 
meeting  where  ad  production  manag¬ 
ers  reported  on  their  operations  and 
their  experiences  in  electronic  make¬ 
up.  Several  vendors  also  pitched  their 
systems  for  ad  makeup,  or  dummy¬ 
ing. 

“It  seems  to  me  as  though  layout 
systems  are  a  hot  topic  in  newspaper 
publishing  today,”  said  Ken  Haw- 
baker,  ad  production  manager  at  Dow 
Jones  &  Co. 

The  consensus  was  that  as 
pagination  —  full  electronic 
assembly  of  pages  —  emerges  in 
newspapers,  the  key  increasingly  is 
becoming  electronic  ad  makeup. 

“We’re  finally  at  a  point  where 
each  individual  department  is 
becoming  automated,”  said  Kathy 
Granat,  ad  makeup  manager  at  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune.  “Until  makeup  becomes  auto¬ 
mated,  we  can’t  put  all  the  pieces 
together.” 

Granat,  who  was  named  to  lead  the 
group,  said  that  it  was  not  until 
recently  that  vendors  have  begun  to 


integrate  ad  makeup  with  pagination 
and  business  systems. 

Hawbaker  called  electronic  layout 
the  “key  to  advertising  production” 
and  said  without  it  dummying  would 
remain  labor-intensive. 

“Pagination  without  [electronic] 
layout  is  cumbersome  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,”  he  said. 

Newspaper  editorial  and  classified 
systems  are  pretty  much  computer¬ 
ized.  Business  and  circulation  func¬ 
tions  are,  too.  Ad  composition, 
including  graphics,  has  gone  into  pro¬ 
duction.  And  pagination  systems, 
including  graphics,  are  working  in 
limited  form  at  a  few  papers.  The 
problem  is  making  them  all  communi¬ 
cate  easily,  known  as  “integration,” 
that  much  talked-about,  rarely 
achieved  state  of  oneness. 


Joe  Ungaro,  keynote  speaker  and 
president  of  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  said 
advertising  was  the  “key  ingredient” 
in  pagination  and  electronic  ad  make¬ 
up  is  “one  of  the  most  critical 
phases.” 

He  noted  that  technology  is  avail¬ 
able  to  integrate  newspaper  systems, 
but  not  “off  the  shelf,”  and  no  single 
vendor  can  deliver  a  total  system. 

Ad  makeup  has  remained  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  in  the  computer¬ 
ized  pagination  puzzle  because  it 
poses  so  many  variables,  Ungaro 
said.  It  is  critical;  a  poorly  placed  ad 
can  turn  an  advertiser  into  a  former 
advertiser.  It  shapes  the  editorial 
space.  It  is  interdependent;  when  late 
ads  come  in,  the  whole  paper 
changes.  And,  Ungaro  remarked, 
“No  two  papers  do  it  the  same  way.” 
Each  paper  has  its  own  rules  and  rela¬ 
tionships. 

And  integrating  electronic  makeup 
involves  complex  issues  such  as  soft 
proofing,  integration  with  pagination 


systems,  billing  systems,  ad  fracking, 
ad  order  entry,  ad  composition, 
remote  access,  even  press  imposi- 
tioning. 

In  addition,  Ungaro  said,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  computerization  in  newspa¬ 
pers  “is  strewn  with  disaster.” 

But  computerized  ad  makeup 
promises  too  many  advantages  to 
ignore.  Though  the  most  successful 
users  reported  no  later  ad  deadlines  or 
major  savings  in  time  or  labor,  it 
seems  possible  to  dummy  a  newspa¬ 
per  faster,  accommodate  late  ads 
more  easily,  make  fewer  mistakes, 
create  electronic  dummies  for  pagina¬ 
tion  and,  overall,  improve  the  make¬ 
up  process. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  ad 
makeup,  Ungaro  said,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  a  system  that  does  not 


require  a  human  to  check  over  com¬ 
puter-generated  dummies  to  ensure 
proper  placement. 

Newspapers  develop 
their  own  systems 

Not  satisfied  with  available  dum¬ 
mying  systems,  some  newspapers 
have  decided  to  develop  their  own. 
They  include  the  Toronto  Star,  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  last  June 
installed  its  own  dummying  system 
operating  on  an  IBM  personal  com¬ 
puter  with  an  oversize  graphics 
screen.  Six  months  and  two  to  three 
man-years  in  the  making,  it  uses  auto¬ 
matic  and  manual  modes  to  dummy 
all  the  newspaper’s  products. 

At  the  meeting.  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  announced  it  had 
licensed  exclusive  rights  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  will  market  it  as  part  of  its 
pagination  system. 

Triple-I  said  it  would  use  its  ver¬ 
sion,  Layout  ADvisor,  to  produce 


The  consensus  was  that  as  pagination  —  full 
electronic  assembly  of  pages  —  emerges  in 
newspapers,  the  key  increasingly  is  becoming 
electronic  ad  makeup. 
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dummies  on  paper  or  electronically 
when  linked  to  its  pagination  system. 

Journal-Bulletin  systems  manager 
Don  Almeida  said  the  layout  system 
takes  ad  orders  from  an  old  Atex 
order  entry  system.  He  said  it  has 
saved  labor  and  time  required  for 
makeup  and  advanced  the  paper 
toward  pagination. 

Almeida  said  the  paper  was  devel¬ 
oping  a  way  to  send  electronic  dum¬ 
mies,  which  are  more  precise  than 
those  drawn  by  hand,  for  editors  to 
use  in  laying  out  editorial  space. 

Rich  Buss  of  triple-1  called  the  lay¬ 
out  system  “more  feasible  and  much 
easier  to  use  than  existing  advertising 
layout  products.”  It  interfaces  to 
existing  order  entry  systems  and 
allows  users  to  view  two  pages,  move 
ads,  increase  pages,  change  page 


numbers  and  more. 

The  Toronto  Star  abandoned  an 
early  form  of  electronic  layout  in  1983 
and  went  back  to  manual  dummying. 
Audrey  MacLean,  manager  of  opera¬ 
tions  control,  noting  unavoidable 
tradeoffs  in  purchased  systems  and 
problems  interfacing  various  sys¬ 
tems,  said  the  Star’s  home-grown  sys¬ 
tem  will  “meet  every  requirement  we 
document.” 

The  system  being  developed  for  the 
Sun  graphics  workstation  will  interact 
with  an  ADMARC  order  entry  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  David  Russill  of  the 
Star.  A  four-person  design  team, 
working  to  fulfill  130  pages  of  require¬ 
ments  as  part  of  a  two-year  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  is  expected  to  install  the 
system  in  1988.  It  was  estimated  to 
cost  substantially  less  than  $1  million 


and  is  part  of  the  Star’s  commitment 
to  pagination. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
uses  a  modified  version  of  Layout 
8000  for  its  triple-1  pagination  system, 
also  is  developing  its  own  dummying 
system  based  on  the  Sun  workstation, 
ad  production  manager  Hawbaker 
said. 

The  Journal  wants  to  reconfigure 
the  paper  faster,  to  change  pages  at 
any  time,  to  make  changes  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  advertising  system,  a  backup  ad 
entry  system  and  a  layout  system  dis¬ 
playing  visual  representation  on 
screen  of  ad  stacks,  Hawbaker  said. 

He  added  that  it  also  wants  to 
extend  its  graphics  file  to  hold  a  30- 
day  supply,  up  from  five  days  now, 
and  to  share  data  between  its  com- 
Continued  on  page  37) 


Newspaper  ad  makeup  people  want  some  respect 


By  George  Garneau 

Ad  makeup  people  get  no  respect. 

“Nobody  says  thanks,”  Don 
Pound,  makeup  manager  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  griped  deadpan  after  tell¬ 
ing  a  group  of  colleagues  about  a  very 
late  double-truck  ad  that  he  managed 
to  fit  in  the  paper.  “So  many  things 
we  do,  people  think,  ‘They’ll  take 
care  of  it.’  ” 

“This  meeting,”  the  blunt-speak¬ 
ing  Pound  told  his  counterparts  from 
other  papers  at  a  meeting  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  recently,  “makes  me  feel  like 
I’m  not  the  only  idiot  in  the  world 
stuck  with  these  problems.” 

Pound  earned  chuckles  and 
applause  from  an  empathetic  audi¬ 
ence  of  ad  makeup  people  from 
newspapers  across  the  country.  They 
know  what  it’s  like  to  be  under  appre¬ 
ciated,  often  blamed  but  rarely  cred¬ 
ited.  However,  their  profile  appears 
to  be  strengthening. 

Invisible  to  newspaper  readers, 
pressured  by  advertising  and  editorial 
staffers  and  generally  ignored,  the 
people  who  lay  out  the  ads  —  those 
who  help  shape  the  size,  look  and 
profitability  of  newspapers  —  say 
they  are  coming  into  their  own. 

Katherine  Granat,  makeup  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  said  the  critical  nature  of 
ad  makeup  and  increasing  attention 
on  electronic  makeup  as  the  key  to 
pagination  finally  are  forcing  newspa¬ 
per  managers  to  pay  attention  to  the 
“invisible  entity”  called  ad  makeup. 

“In  the  newspaper  business,”  she 
said,  “ad  makeup  is  the  hub  of  the 
wheel.” 


Tony  Webb,  ad  director  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  called  ad  makeup  people  the 
“architects”  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  compared  them  with  Da 
Vinci. 

Part  of  a  higher  visibility  for  ad 
makeup  was  the  solidification  in 
February  of  a  new  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  group  for  ad  makeup  and  schedul¬ 
ing  managers.  Granat  was  elected 
chairperson  of  the  group. 

The  group  was  formed  in  1981  in 
Atlanta  by  Dale  Miller  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  a  score  of  others 
including  Ted  Zane  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Jack  Miller  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Charles  Conner  Jr.  of  the 
Toledo  Blade. 

When  the  informal  group  met  last 
year  it  had  doubled  in  size  to  more 
than  40.  This  year  the  group  turned 
out  more  than  100  people  from  more 
than  80  of  the  nation’s  largest  papers 
and  system  vendors. 

Though  it  has  not  chosen  a  name, 
the  group  voted  to  go  formal,  to  meet 
every  year  and  to  turn  it^  irregular 
seminars  into  an  annual  conference. 

Miller,  who  initiated  the  group,  said 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  as  ad  makeup 
at  newspapers  became  more  profes¬ 
sional  and  more  computerized.  The 
Constitution  has  helped  support  it. 

Last  year  the  group  concluded  that 
computerized  ad  layout  was  “a  pri¬ 
mary  building  block  required  for  total 
pagination.”  And  pagination  —  com¬ 
puterized  composition  of  all  elements 
of  a  newspaper  —  is  increasingly  the 
goal  newspapers  are  moving  toward. 

Perhaps  an  indication  of  the  bumpy 
course  of  computerized  ad  makeup. 
Pound  of  the  Globe  admitted  up  front 


that  the  electronic  layout  system  he 
was  scheduled  to  discuss  was  not  yet 
in  use.  It  had  been  installed,  he  said, 
but  training  and  implementation  were 
postponed  on  account  of  the  heavy  ad 
volume  around  the  holidays. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Penn  State  offers 
its  own  news  wire 

Pennsylvania  State  University  has 
started  its  own  electronic  information 
system,  culminating  a  two-year 
effort. 

Called  Penn  State  Newswire,  it 
links  the  school's  public  information 
department  with  the  newsrooms  of  37 
daily  newspapers,  the  Associated 
Press.  United  Press  International  and 
other  organizations. 

“This  electronic  link  enables  us  to 
get  information  about  Penn  State  into 
the  hands  of  editors  and  reporters  on  a 
moment's  notice,"  said  Bill  Mahon, 
Penn  State  spokesman. 

The  system  can  activate  late  at 
night  when  phone  rates  are  lowest, 
Mahon  said,  and  a  printer  details 
which  newspapers  received  which 
stories. 

News  and  features  about  the  uni¬ 
versity  plus  weekly  columns  and 
opinion  pieces  by  faculty  members 
are  distributed. 

U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  hits 
all-time  high 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption  last 
year  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of'l  1 .9 
million  metric  tons,  according  to  the 
American  Paper  Institute.  The 
increase  amounted  to  3.1%  over  the 
1985  figure. 

In  its  report  for  December,  API 
said  North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  was  3.4%  higher  and  ship¬ 
ments  3.6%  higher  than  in  1985.  U.S. 
production  was  3.7%  higher  and 
Canadian  production  was  3.2%  higher 
for  the  year. 

Daily  newspapers  used  8.9  million 
tons  last  year,  averaging  about  three- 
fourths  of  overall  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption,  API  said. 

API  reported  that  estimates  on  the 
growth  of  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  tied  to  gross  advertis¬ 
ing  and  therefore  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion,  ranged  between  2%  and  2.7% 
this  year  and  between  2.9%  and  3.6% 
in  1988. 

Newsprint  inventories  dropped 
drastically  in  the  last  four  months  of 
1986.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  reported 
newspaper  stocks  in  1986  were  lower 
than  in  1985  in  all  but  one  month. 

API  said  North  American  news¬ 
print  mills  operated  at  rates  2.8% 


higher  in  1986.  Operating  rates  at 
U.S.  mills  were  4.3%  greater  than  a 
year  earlier  and  rates  at  Canadian  pro¬ 
ducers  were  2.8%  ahead. 

The  capacity  to  produce  newsprint 
in  North  America  was  projected  to 
increase  .6%  this  year,  1%  next  year 
and  .7%  in  1989. 

AM  International 
predicts  strong 
second  half 

AM  International  Inc.,  after  a  weak 
fiscal  second  quarter,  ended  Jan.  31, 
said  it  anticipates  a  stronger  second 
half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Additionally,  AM  said  its  Bruning 
Division  had  tentatively  agreed  to 
market  and  service  a  plain-paper 
copier  targeted  to  the  engineering 
graphics  market. 

It  also  confirmed  agreements  to 
license  Savin  Corp.’s  Electroink 
technology,  which  could  be  used  on 
Harris  Graphics  web  and  Multi¬ 
graphics  offset  presses. 

Chicago-based  AM,  manufacturer 
of  a  range  of  graphic  arts  equipment, 
said  it  has  filed  an  application  to  list  its 
common  and  preferred  stocks  with 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

AM  president  Merle  Banta  said  the 
weak  fiscal  1987  second  quarter  was 
“due  in  large  part  to  the  low  beginning 
backlog  at  Harris  Graphics.” 

He  said  the  backlog  was  up  30% 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
was  good. 

Largest  Finnish 
daiiy  buys 
Wifag  press 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Fin¬ 
land,  Helsingin  Sanomat,  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  Wifag  offset  press  for  its 
new  satellite  printing  plant. 

Finland,  Wifag  said,  is  the  only 
country  whose  entire  newspaper 
industry  prints  on  offset  presses. 

Helsingin  Sanomat  circulates  about 
450,000  daily,  about  500,000  on 
weekends  —  98%  by  subscription. 
Its  parent  company  also  publishes  an 
evening  edition.  Ilia  Sanomat,  circu¬ 
lating  about  200,000. 

The  new  printing  plant  is  to  be 
located  in  Varkaus,  a  small  town 
more  than  100  miles  north  of  Helsinki. 


Feeney  elected 
to  PEC  board 

James  K.  Feeney,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Windmoeller  &  Hoel- 
scherCorp.  of  Lincoln,  R.I.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  of  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

The  appointment  followed  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  between  PEC  and 
the  West  German-owned  W&H 
involving  W&H  flexographic  news¬ 
paper  presses. 

Donohue  sales, 
income  up  in  ’86 

Donohue  Inc.  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
reported  record  sales  of  $475.6  mil¬ 
lion  (Canadian)  for  1986,  up  $50.6 
million  from  1985. 

The  results  boosted  net  income  to 
$24.5  million,  or  $1.58  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $20.7  million,  or  $1.54  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Fourth-quarter  results  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  ending  Dec.  31  included  a  charge 
of  $550,000,  or  40  a  share,  reflecting 
the  write-off  of  the  company’s  49% 
interest  in  J.E.  Therrien  Inc.,  in 
which  Donohue  retains  49%  of  out¬ 
standing  common  shares. 

DuPont,  Xerox 
to  produce  color 
proofing  system 

Du  Pont  Co.  and  Xerox  Corp.  have 
agreed  to  develop  jointly  an  electro¬ 
photographic  color  proofing  system 
for  the  printing  industry. 

Called  the  Electrostatic  Master 
Color  Proofer  (EMP),  it  relies  on  pro¬ 
prietary  technology  involving  photo¬ 
polymer  photoconductors  and  high- 
resolution  liquid  toners  for  making 
proofs  in  up  to  five  colors. 

The  agreement  unifies  efforts  of  a 
major  maker  of  electrostatic  copying 
devices,  Xerox,  with  a  top  film  and 
chemicals  company,  Du  Pont. 

Du  Pont  said  it  hopes  the  system 
will  be  competitive  in  price  with 
existing  conventional  systems  and 
with  developing  electronic  processes. 

Dupont,  a  vendor  in  printing, 
industrial  and  medical  imaging  mar¬ 
kets,  estimated  that  electronic  imag¬ 
ing  would  account  for  half  its  imaging 
systems  business  by  the  mid-I99()s. 
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Atex,  Neasi-Weber  to  test  link  of  systems  at  New  York  News 


Atex  Inc.  and  Neasi-Weber  Inter¬ 
national  have  agreed  to  develop  an 
interface  linking  their  computerized 
systems  for  production  and  account¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  advertising. 

A  test  of  what  is  called  a  “bi¬ 
directional  arrangement"  between 
Atex’s  Integrated  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem,  basically  an  advertising  front- 
end  system,  and  Neasi-Weber's 
ADMARC  advertising  management 
system  is  scheduled  for  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
according  to  an  Atex  official. 

The  interface  will  be  on-line, 
involving  hardware  and  cables,  said 
Paul  Farrell  of  Atex. 

The  deal  was  announced  at  a  meet- 


Ad  layout 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


position  sites. 

Gary  Dickerson,  advertising  opera¬ 
tions  manager  at  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  described  that 
paper’s  experiencd  as  the  test  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  first  Atex  Inc.  Architect 
system.  Atex,  among  the  biggest  sys¬ 
tem  suppliers  to  newspapers,  also  has 
chosen  the  Sun  terminal  for  its  layout 
system,  part  of  its  developing  pub¬ 
lishing  system. 

In  use  since  June,  Architect  has 
reduced  the  ad  layout  department  by 
one  person,  to  three,  Dickerson  said. 

“We  don’t  leave  ads  out  any¬ 
more,”  Dickerson  said,  adding  that  it 
is  so  easy  to  use  it  can  be  learned  in  a 
week. 

The  system  is  automatic  but  allows 
user  intervention,  Dickerson  raid.  He 
cited  one  edition  with  118  ads,  seven 
of  which  were  placed  by  the  operator, 
with  the  remainder  placed  automati¬ 
cally  according  to  preprogrammed 
rules. 

Late  ads  are  still  a  problem,  and  it  is 
hard  to  make  changes  on  the  system, 
Dickerson  said,  adding,  “Once  the 
pieces  are  tied  together,  we  think  we 
are  going  to  have  a  damn  good  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  according  to  dispatch  man¬ 
ager  John  Collins,  has  had  “little  or 
no  success”  with  its  electronic  dum¬ 
mying  package  from  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.  He  reported  various  prob¬ 
lems,  from  learning  to  operate  it;  the 
system  going  down;  file  management 
difficulty,  and  slow  response.  He  said 
the  paper  was  loooking  “very  seri¬ 
ously”  at  a  new  dummying  package. 


ing  of  newspaper  ad  makeup  and 
scheduling  managers  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
by  representatives  of  Atex  and  Neasi- 
Weber.  Integration  of  the  various 
computer  systems  involved  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  was  a  major  focus  of 
the  conference. 

After  being  processed,  ad  order 
entries  made  on  the  Atex  system 
would  be  sent  to  the  ADMARC  sys¬ 
tem,  which  would  spit  off  a  master  file 
back  to  Atex,  Farrell  said. 


The  interface  “fits  both  systems' 
needs  and  customers’  needs,”  Farrell 
said. 

German  paper 
buys  Sll  system 

System  Integrators  Inc.  has  agreed 
to  install  a  325-terminal  editorial  and 
advertising  system  worth  S8  million 
for  the  West  German  newspaper 
publisher  WAZ. 
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1987 

JANUARY 
Advertising  Data 


JANUARY  1987/1986 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1987  1988 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times  Uniofi-m 

ROP  Local .  28,245  30,070 

Preprint  Local .  23,333  21,344 

ROP  Notionol .  4.300  4,823 

Classified .  47,774  41,513 

Totol  103,652  97,750 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

ROP  Local .  13,595  17,609 

Preprint  Locol .  23,330  19,384 

ROP  Notional .  4,259  4,810 

Clossified .  25,861  22,882 

Total .  67,045  64,685 

Times  Unton-S 

ROP  Local .  16,815  18,846 

Preprint  Local .  24,850  22,070 

ROP  Notionol  .  2,138  1,874 

Preprint  Notional .  14,749  13,810 

Classified .  25,985  22,658 

Total .  85,537  79,258 


GRAND  TOTAL .  255,234  241,693 


YEAR  TO  DATE  255,234  241,693 

AUBURN,  WASH. 

Globe  News  m 

ROP  Local  14,078  11,630 

Preprint  Local .  36  31 

ROP  Notionol .  407  724 

Classified .  16,173  14,724 

GRAND  TOTAL  30,658  27,078 


YEAR  TO  DATE  30,658  27,078 

AUGUSTA,  ME. 

Kennebec  Journol-m 

ROP  Local .  24,857  22,345 

Preprint  Local .  28,932  24,982  335 

ROP  Notional .  949  2,118 

Preprint  Notional .  713  328 

Clossified .  19,343  15,362  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  74,794  65,520  335 


YEAR  TO  DATE  74,794  65,520  335 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  Local .  15,482  4,237  17,109  3,277 

Preprint  Local  10,460  11,944  14,905  6,478 

ROP  Notional .  1,411  2,656 

Preprint  Notional .  486 

Classified .  12,792  12,464 

Totol .  40,631  16,181  47,701  9,705 

[loily  News-S 

ROP  Locol .  8,244  963  5,641  657 

Preprint  Local .  81  1,458  405  1,215 

ROP  Notional .  306  308 

Preprint  Notional .  13,001  9,963 

Classified  9,441  6,680  _ 

Total  31,073  2,421  23,069  1,872 


GRAND  TOTAL  71,704  18,602  70,770  11,577 


YEAR  TO  DATE  .  .  71,704  18,602  70,770  11,577 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


BEATRICE,  NEB. 

Doily  5on-e 

ROP  Locol .  11,575  704  12,233  1,312 

Preprint  Locol .  14,577  2,451  10,320  2,322 

ROP  Notionol .  1,813  1,61' 

Preprint  Notional .  645  645 

Classified .  3,658  401  3,959  465 

GRAND  TOTAL .  33,475  3,556  29,810  4,099 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  33,475  3,556  29,810  4,099 

BEDFORD,  IND. 

Times-Moil-m 

ROP  Local .  19,682  17,883 

ROP  Notional .  1,073  1,765 

Classified .  13,068  13,774 

GRAND  TOTAL .  33,068  33,422 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  33,068  33,422 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

8anner-m 

ROP  Local .  10,312  8,912 

Preprint  Locol .  1,515  1,395 

ROP  Notional .  143  867 

Preprint  Notional .  188  246 

Classified .  10,509  9,143 

GRAND  TOTAL .  22,667  20,563 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  22,667  20,563 

BIRMINGHAM  ALA. 

Post-Herold-m 

ROP  Locol .  25,803  26,178 

Preprint  Local .  4,007  3,906 

ROP  Notionol .  3,360  4,718 

Preprint  Notional .  313 

Clossified .  40,668  38,139 

Total .  73,838  73,254 

News-e 

ROP  Locol .  34,773  21,257  37,799  19,464 

Preprint  Locol .  6,260  7,498 

ROP  Notional .  3,352  4,790 

Preprint  Notional .  61  313 

Clossified .  41,105  40,444 

Total .  85,551  21,257  90,844  19,464 

News-S 

ROP  Locol .  22,984  24,682 

Preprint  Locol .  7,834  5,934 

ROP  Notional .  3,965  3,872 

Preprint  Notional .  5,174  4,833 

Classified .  22,369  22,002 

Total .  62,326  61,323 


GRAND  TOTAL .  221,715  21,257  225,421  19,464 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  221,715  21,257  225,421  19,464 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local .  29,299  32,158 

Preprint  Locol .  7,656  29,568  12,474  12,540 

ROP  Notional .  7,811  6,968 

Preprint  Notional .  1,056 

Classified .  32,968  30,583  _ 

Total .  77,734  29,568  82,183  13,596 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  17,857  16,747 

Preprint  Local .  4,488  9,240  5,808  9,636 

ROP  Notional .  2,712  2,608 

Preprint  Notional .  528  8,580  7,656  1,980 

Clossified .  10,210  10,262 

Total .  35,795  17,820  43,081  11,616 


GRAND  TOTAL .  113,529  47,388  125,264  25,212 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  113,529  47,388  125,264  25,212 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local .  40,417  38,024 

Preprint  Locol .  17,048  13,859 

ROP  Notional .  3,019  3,428 

Preprint  Notional .  176  96 

Classified .  25,591  22,900 

Totol .  86,251  78,307 


1987  1986 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,887 

9,895 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,408 

7,240 

ROP  Notional . 

361 

526 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,782 

12,186 

Classified . 

6,441 

5,897 

Total . 

36,879 

35,744 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

123,130 

114,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

123,130 

114,051 

CALGARY, 

y  ALTA. 

Herold-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

946,830 

1,078,537 

Preprint  Local . 

595,307 

533,226 

ROP  Notionol . 

367,481 

411,515 

Preprint  Notionol . 

17,672 

20,425 

Classified.. 

680,992 

668,098 

GRAND.TOTAL . 

2,608,282 

2,711,801 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  2,608,282 

2,711,801 

*Note:  Figures  given  in 

modulor  agate 

lines. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News-Gozette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

38,388 

46,131 

Preprint  Locol . 

45,150 

10,320 

43,602 

1,290 

ROP  Notional . 

1,714 

2,983 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,448 

13,416 

Classified . 

24,871 

26,263 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

124,572 

10,320 

132,395 

1,290 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

124,572 

10,320 

132,395 

1,290 

CHARLOTTE, 

N.C. 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Local . 

72,895 

50,847 

73,338 

46,729 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,813 

20,816 

1,219 

19,481 

ROP  Notional . 

7,441 

28 

6,819 

54 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,733 

7,889 

Classified... 

95,931 

22,094 

91,556 

21,988 

GRAND  TOTAL.  . 

...  186,813 

93,785 

180,821 

88,252 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

186,813 

93,785 

180,821 

88,252 

Doily  Herold-m 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

ROP  Local . 

53,566 

19,913 

51,369 

22,225 

Preprint  Local . 

7,370 

29,364 

10,209 

30,710 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified... 

2,027 

40,827 

753 

957 

36,867 

414 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

103,790 

50,030 

99,402 

53,329 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

103,790 

50,030 

99,402 

53,329 

CHICAGO, 

,  ILL. 

Tribune-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

73,642 

96,221 

70,097 

93.602 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,440 

9,798 

3,000 

12,873 

ROP  Notional . 

24,382 

4,344 

30,450 

5,591 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified... 

43,053 

2,025 

154,033 

43,844 

159,046 

TOTAL . 

147,517 

266,421, 

147,391 

271,112 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local .. 

32,619 

41,721 

35,981 

41,196 

Preprint  Local . 

18,905 

30,585 

14,175 

29,948 

ROP  Notionol . 

17,761 

907 

21,655 

1,060 

Preprint  Notional . 

18,225 

3,150 

16,650 

3,375 

Classified. ... 

81,637 

9,897 

77,401 

9,435 

TOTAL . 

169,147 

86.260 

165,862 

85,014 

GRAND  TOTAL 

316,664 

352,681 

313,253 

356,126 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

316,664 

352,681 

313,253 

356,126 

DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Gozette-e^sot 

ROP  Locol .. 

20,313 

14,774 

Preprint  Local . 

6,499 

2  892 

ROP  Notional . 

400 

524 

Preprint  Notional . 

6,499 

6,406 

Classified . 

5,271 

4,552 

GRAND  TOTAL  38,522  29,148 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  38,522  29,148 
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1987  1984 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

The  Denver  Post-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

80,015 

89,617 

Preprint  Local 

69,446 

25,138 

74,013 

13,781 

ROP  National 

11,082 

10,390 

Clossified. 

12,171 

455 

3,948 

388 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

..  258,121 

25,593 

267,787 

14,169 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  258,121 

25,593 

267,787 

14,169 

DHROIT, 

MICH. 

News-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

53,340 

22,449 

52,914 

26,217 

Preprint  Local . 

4,174 

17,380 

2,496 

12,948 

ROP  Nationol . 

9,541 

447 

8,630 

188 

Preprint  Notional . 

412 

Clossified .... 

51,709 

61,500 

Total . 

119,176 

40,276 

125,540 

39,353 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

31,383 

779 

32,081 

2,262 

Preprint  Local . 

10.552 

19,813 

5,908 

17,567 

ROP  Nationol . 

7,157 

9,050 

Preprint  National . 

11,849 

894 

10,822 

1,433 

Classified... 

33,385 

38,854 

Total . 

94,326 

21,477 

96,715 

21,262 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  213,502 

61,753 

222,255 

40,615 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  213,502 

61,753 

222,255 

60,615 

DOVER, 

DEL. 

State  News-m 

ROP  Local . . 

38,490 

42,646 

ROP  National . 

1,039, 

1,617 

Clossified . 

27,746 

19,293 

GRAND  TOTAL..,. 

67,275 

63,556 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

67,275 

63,554 

EAU  CLAIRE,  WISC. 

Leoder-Telegram-e 

ROP  Local . 

31,754 

32,167 

Preprint  Local . 

28,785 

7,990 

17,158 

6,647 

ROP  National . 

1,737 

1,941 

Preprint  National . 

8,207 

3,344 

Classified . 

24,743 

25,678 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

95,246 

7,990 

80,288 

6,647 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

95,244 

7,990 

80,288 

6,647 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-m* 

ROP  Local . 

...  1,029,399 

1,060,671 

Preprint  Local . . 

6,91,620 

490,552 

ROP  National 

229.746 

302,573 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,348 

24,624 

Clossified . . 

...  660,069 

681,372 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  2,628,182 

2,559,792 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  2,628,182 

2,559,792 

Note:  Figures  given  in  nxidular  ogate  lines 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 

ROP  Locol . 

16,752 

19,239 

Preprint  Local . 

16,383 

20,253 

ROP  National . 

1,013 

1,307 

Preprint  Notional . 

390 

390 

Classified.. 

10,453 

10,394 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

45,191 

51,583 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

45,191 

51,583 

PORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local . 

79,157 

24,121 

74,998 

35,922 

Preprint  Locol . 

19,180 

7,116 

28,008 

33,900 

ROP  Notional . 

6,983 

7,468 

Classified. 

152,199 

157,499 

Totol . 

257,519 

31,237 

267,973 

69,822 

Stor-Telegrom-e 

ROP  Local . 

53,169 

24,121 

54,759 

35.922 

Preprint  Locol . 

19,180 

7,116 

28,008 

32,910 

ROP  Nationol . 

6,927 

7,126 

Classified . 

....  104,139 

115,763 

Total .  183,415  31,237  205,654  48,832 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Stor-Telegrom-S 

ROPLocol .  32,169  24,400  33,603  34,270 

Preprint  Local .  13,978  6,744  15,240  8,514 

ROPNotonol  2,000  2,511 

Preprint  Notional .  16,250  1,300  21,240 

Classified  54,355  _  45,929  _ 

Total .  120,752  34,444  138,523  42,784 


GRAND  TOTAL .  541,484  96,918  612,152  181,438 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  561,684  96,918  612,152  181,438 

GRtENSkURG,  PA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local .  23,281  24,044 

Preprint  Locol .  7,782  7,246  11,402 

ROP  Nationol  1,754  1,733 

Classified  22,322  20,467 

Total .  55,139  7,246  57,644 

Tribone-Review-S 

ROP  Locol  23,105  26,160 

Preprint  Local .  11,660  4,146  12,706  5,200 

ROP  Notional  513  603 

Preprint  Nationol .  5,720  1,689 

Classified  11,470  11,158  _ 

Total .  52,468  4,146  52,314  5,200 


GRAND  TOTAL .  104,407  11,392  109,962  5,200 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  104,607  11  392  109,962  5,200 

HENDERSON,  KY. 

Gleoner.mS 

ROP  Local .  18,948  19,739 

Preprint  Local .  14,451  2,838  23,220  516 

ROP  Notional .  941  1,801 

Preprint  Notional .  258  258 

Classified .  15,510  13,941  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  50,108  2,838  58,959  516 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  50,108  2,838  58,959  516 

HOLDREGE,  NEB. 

Daily  Citizen-e 

ROP  Local .  7,326  8,036 

ROP  Notional .  719  617 

Classified .  907  1,045 

GRAND  TOTAL .  8,952  9,698 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  8,952  9,698 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Houston  Chronicle-o/d 

ROPLocol .  94,241  6,209  98,553  8,924 

Preprint  Local .  10,302  30,397  5,784  35,537 

ROPNotonol  24,795  1,190  26,172  65 

Preprint  National .  10,200  242  9,531  742 

Clossified  211,173  5,625  223,584  6,080 

GRAND  TOTAL .  350,712  43,663  363,626  51,348 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  350,712  43,643  363,626  51,348 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROPLocol .  46,949  1,426  55,488  1,143 

Preprint  Local .  2,864  1,646 

ROPNotonol  2,903  4,396 

Preprint  Notional .  155  45 

Classified .  48,280  _  45,433  _ 

Totol...  98,287  4,290  105,317  2,834 

News-e 

ROPLocol .  31,222  1,426  35,918  1,143 

Preprint  Locol .  2,864 

ROP  Notionol  2,393  3,649 

Preprint  Nationol .  155  45 

Classified .  47,404  _  44,257  _ 

Total...  81,174  4,290  83,844  2,834 

Stor-S 

ROP  Lot  ol  22,933  25,204 

Preprint  Local .  706  6,865  1,101  3,932 

ROP  Notional  1,769  1,797 

Preprint  Nationol .  3,017  3,423 

Clossifieo .  35,468  30,855  _ 

Total .  63,893  4,865  62,380  3,932 


GRAND  TOTAL .  243,354  15,445  251,541  9,600 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  243,354  15,445  251,541  9,600 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Daily  Progress  es 

ROP  Local . 

POP  Notional . 

Classified . 

JACKSONVILLE,  TEX. 

11,580 

387 

8.750 

12,389 

617 

8,590 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

20,716 

21,596 

YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

20,716 

21,596 

News  Journol-m 

ROP  locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 

KENT,  WASH. 

18,517 

407 

14,173 

13,205 

682 

14,724 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

35,097 

28,411 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

35,097 

28,611 

KERRVILLE,  TEX. 

Daily  Times-eS 

ROP  Local . 

22,392 

25.689 

Preprint  Local . 

4,600 

3,800 

ROP  National . 

147 

431 

Preprint  National . 

200 

Classified . 

27,580 

60.440 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

54,939 

60,44' 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

54,939 

60,440 

LA  GRANDE,  ORE. 

Observer-e 

ROP  Locol . 

11,132 

10.603 

ROP  National . 

115 

754 

Clossified . 

6,304 

5.923 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

17,551 

17,280 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

17,551 

17.280 

LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 

News-Herold-eS 

ROP  local . 

42,656  2,004 

43,933 

1.312 

preprint  Locol . 

5,456 

4,995 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,355 

1.545 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,157 

1,545 

Classified . 

40,700 

24.075 

GRAND  TOTAL 

92,324  2,004 

86,130 

1.312 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

92,324  2,004 

86.130 

1,312 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Joumal-Star-meS 

ROP  Local . 

42,679 

42,862 

Preprint  Local . 

26,402 

30,048 

ROP  Notional . 

1,978 

2,473 

Preprint  National . 

11,379 

9,521 

Clossified . 

34,202 

31,835 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

116,640 

116,739 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

116,640 

116,739 

LONGVIEW, 

WASH. 

Daily  New$-e 

ROP  local . 

26,015 

23,942 

Preprint  Local . 

38,314 

36,210 

ROP  Nationol . 

1,015 

1,479 

Clossified . 

16,121 

18,621 

GRAND  TOTAL 

81,465 

80,252 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

81,465 

80,252 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m 
ROP  locol . 

51,822 

19,167 

57,049 

22,244 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional  . 

3.868 

25,716 

3,554 

17,638 

Classified . 

31,259 

200 

30,509 

Total . 

86.949 

45,083 

91,112 

39.882 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

41,427 

33.472 

48,111 

29,708 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

3,581 

21,092 

3,198 

12,218 

Clossified . 

31,106 

3,878 

29,369 

3,078 

Totol . 

76,114 

58,442 

80,678 

45,004 

(Continued  on  pa  fie  40  i 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Courier  Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

33,747 

855 

39,099 

292 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,257 

28,543 

ROP  Notional . 

1,737 

1,810 

54 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,856 

9,736 

Clossified . 

17,840 

17,028 

Total . 

53,324 

33,968 

57,937 

38,625 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

216,387 

137,493 

229,727 

123,511 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

216,387 

137,493 

229,727 

123,511 

MEMPHIS, 

,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeal-m 

ROP  Local . 

56,162 

36,768 

54,104 

40,267 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,547 

32,940 

9,680 

24,617 

ROP  National . 

3,775 

2,131 

5,072 

2,322 

Preprint  Notional . 

260 

260 

Classified . 

58,494 

651 

50,222 

3,546 

Total . 

130,238 

72,750 

119,078 

70,752 

Commerciol  Appeal-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,851 

19,152 

Preprint  Locol . 

21,721 

4,799 

17,890 

6,211 

ROP  Notional . 

2,582 

3,098 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,798 

10,383 

Clossified . 

27,630 

26,668 

Total. 

83,582 

4,799 

77,191 

6,211 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

213,820 

77,549 

196,269 

76,963 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

213,820 

77,549 

196,269 

76,963 

Preprint  local  .. 
ROP  Notionol... 


Telegraph-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National- 

Classified . 

Totol . 

Telegroph-S 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  99.837  81.766 

Note;  Effective  April  1986,  the  Telegraph  begun  a  Sunday  publication.- 
consequently,  there  are  no  comparable  1986  figures. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 


ROP  Local . 

62,739 

57,028 

Preprint  Local . 

29,976 

19,536 

25,956 

13,656 

ROP  Notional . 

1,512 

1,710 

Preprint  Notionol . 

19,340 

18,180 

Clossified . 

52,309 

45,922 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

165,876 

19,536 

148,796 

13,656 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

165,876 

19,536 

148,796 

13,656 

MONTEREY 

,  CALIF. 

Peninsulo  Herald-m 

ROP  Locol . 

36,438 

36,612 

Preprint  Local . 

40,874 

5,314 

39,670 

4,404 

ROP  National . 

2,767 

2,845 

Classified . 

30,572 

28,610 

Total . 

110,651 

107,737 

Peninsula  Herold-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,818 

7,511 

Preprint  Local . 

17,252 

15,008 

ROP  Not’onal . 

278 

495 

Preprint  Notional . 

130 

390 

Clossified . 

7,388 

8,385 

Total . 

30,866 

31,789 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

141,517 

5,314 

139,526 

4,404 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

141,517 

5,314 

139,526 

4,404 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Nationol.. 
Classified . 


Banner-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National.. 


Classified .  31,510 


Tennessean-S 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Doily  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.. 

1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

54,294  56,116 

6,624  13,089  11,328 

3,090  3,293 

384 

62,119  49,921 

Total . 

126,511 

13,089 

120,658 

Times-Herold*e 

ROP  Local . 

43,029 

43,989 

Preprint  Local . 

6,144 

12,992 

11,328 

ROP  National . 

3,262 

3,194 

Preprint  Notional . 

384 

Clossified- 

45,402 

36,660 

Total . . 

...  988,221 

12,992 

95,171 

Doily  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,815 

36,262 

Preprint  Local . 

5,856 

18,862 

7,200 

ROP  Notional . 

1,158 

2,655 

Preprint  National . 

14,112 

Clossified... 

21,156 

15,783 

Total . 

56,985 

32,974 

61,900 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  283,717 

59,065 

277,729 

YEAR  TO  DATE..., 

,.,  283,717 

59,065 

277,729 

OGDEN, 

UTAH 

Standard'Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

43,445 

50,746 

Preprint  Locol . 

41,559 

36,740 

ROP  Notional . 

4,728 

7,196 

Preprint  National . 

11,449 

7,681 

Classified . 

38,675 

39,107 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.,  139,856 

141,470 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

....  139,856 

141,470 

OLEAN, 

N.Y. 

Times  Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

19,550 

21,049 

Preprint  local . 

26,316 

16,856 

ROP  National . 

1,870 

1,827 

Classified.. 

11,511 

8,663 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

59,247 

48,395 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

59,247 

48,395 

Doily  Mail-e 

ROP  local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified... 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  268.899 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

News-e 

ROP  Local .  27,3)  1 

Preprint  Local .  12.384 


MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m* 

ROP  local .  944,837 

Preprint  Local .  722.624 

ROP  National .  384,319 

Preprint  National .  50,432 

Classified .  574,148  491,947 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,676,360 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,676,360 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modulor  agate  lines. 


Preprint  National.. 
Clossified . 


Journol-Courler-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

Total . 


54.285 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONt>4. 


Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified... 

Total . 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified.... 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


ROP  Local . 

18,955 

20,034 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

1,684 

2,351 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

992 

1,767 

ROP  Notionol . 

Classified . 

47 

99 

Clossified . 

Total . 

85,370 

82,463 

Total . 

Press-e 

ROP  Locol . 

23,875 

21,624 

Register-S 

Preprint  Local . 

4,683 

4,370 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

992 

1,750 

Preprint  local . 

Preprint  Notion . 

58 

ROP  National . 

Classified 

10,312 

9,306 

Preprint  National. 

Total . 

39,862 

37,108 

Clossified . 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


84,355 

3,024 

83,587 

2,520 

49,281 

7,527 

45,754 

7,416 

1,764 

7,056 

5,544 

1,764 

5,504 

31 

6,079 

60 

33,886 

26,113 

90,435 

14,614 

83,481 

9,240 

37,354 

32,792 

11,844 

27,216 

13,356 

19,152 

1,480 

2,958 

16,254 

14,337 

18,019 

14,337 

84,951 

27,216 

78,437 

19,152 

259,741 

44,854 

245,505 

30,912 

259,741 

44,854 

245,505 

30,912 

ROP  Local ... 
Preprint  Local.. 


94,605 

2,976 

100,451 

3,895 

28,265 

9,660 

28,896 

7,623 

4,134 

5,829 

1,206 

220 

89,085 

814 

98,130 

1,185 

217,295 

13,350 

235,526 

12,703 

87,630 

3,001 

92,786 

3,957 

28,265 

9,660 

28,896 

7,623 

4,342 

5,371 

1,206 

220 

88,832 

843 

97,930 

1,223 

210,275 

13,504 

225,203 

12,803 

48,823 

53,220 

21,122 

19,467 

2,639 

3,856 

12,936 

10,713 

57,991 

61,442 

143,511 

148,698 

571,081 

26,654 

607,427 

25,507 

571,081 

26,654 

607,427 

25,507 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Local . . 

Preprint  Local . 


PORTLAND,  ME. 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Express-e 

ROP  local .  22,902  26,207 

Preprint  local .  17,198  11,039 

ROP  Notionol .  3,392  3,306 

Preprint  Notional .  109 

Classified .  20,862  19,404 

Total .  64,354  60,065 

Telegrom-S 

ROPlocol . .  12,830  19,045 

Preprint  local .  14,478  10,654 

ROP  Notional .  957  819 

Preprint  Notional .  5,783  4,745 

Classified .  21,862  18,796 

Total .  55,910  54,059 

GRAND  TOTAl .  192,825  181,099 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  192,825  181,099 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-odS 

ROPlocol .  80,919  7,156  86,345  8,284 

Preprint  locol .  54,070  47,764 

ROP  Notionol .  13,565  187  14,770  635 

Preprint  Notional .  10,733  10,299 

Classified .  113,011  _  103,388  _ 

GRAND  TOTAl .  272,338  7,343  262,566  8,919 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  272,338  7,343  262,566  8,919 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Journolm 

ROPlocol .  38,438  8,588  36,773  11,948 

Preprint  local .  7,404  44,758  6,226  40,242 

ROP  Notional .  4,501  4,844 

Clossified .  27,353  W  24,616  836 

Total .  78,196  54,123  72,459  53,026 

Bulletin-e 

ROPlocol .  32,593  8,588  31,778  11,948 

Preprint  local .  7,404  44,758  7,215  40,242 

ROP  Notionol .  4,297  4,576 

Classified .  23,296  W  20,574  836 

Total .  67,590  54,123  64,143  53,026 

Journol-S 

ROP  locol .  30,383  30,581 

Preprint  local  23,006  37,450  21,022  22,223 

ROP  Notional .  2,771  3,374 

Preprint  Notional .  10,838  344  10,296 

Clossified .  15,707  12,332  _ 

Totol .  82,705  37,794  77,605  22,223 

GRAND  TOTAl .  228,491  146,040  214,207  128,275 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  228,491  146,040  214,207  128,275 

READING,  PA. 

Eogle-Times-e 

ROPlocol .  37,881  38,104 

Preprint  local .  12,255  10,420 

ROP  Notional .  2,464  2,338 

Classified .  31,809  27,885 

Total .  84,409  78,747 

Eogle-S 

ROP  locol .  23,043  24,892 

Preprint  local .  4,300  4,730  2,315  7,310 

ROP  Notionol .  1,741  2,191 

Preprint  Notional .  11,700  9,540 

Clossified  14,144  12,397  _ 

Tofol .  54,928  4,730  51,335  7,310 

GRAND  TOTAl .  139,337  4,730  130,082  7,310 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  139,337  4,730  130,082  7,310 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette- Journol-mS 

ROP  locol .  62,790  67,888 

Preprint  local  105,539  100,182 

ROP  Notional .  2,4671  3,504 

Preprint  Notional .  14,012  12,192 

Classified  61,712  62,664 

GRAND  TOTAl .  246,724  246,340 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  246,724  246,340 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1987  1986 

Full  RUN  PART  RUN  FUll  RUN  PART  RUN 


RENTON,  WASH. 

Record  Chronicle-m 

ROPlocol .  15,098  12,620 

ROP  Notional  407  723 

Classified .  16,173  14,724 

GRAND  TOTAl .  31,678  28,067 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  31,678  28,067 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispofch-m 

ROPlocol .  40,885  45,898  252 

Preprint  local .  11,853  15,688 

ROP  National .  4,713  5,110 

Preprint  National .  186  167 

Classified .  31,405  32,614  _ 

Total .  89,942  167  99,477  252 

News-leoder-e 

ROPlocol .  29,027  2,878  29,799  252 

Preprint  local .  10,741  10,837 

ROP  National .  4,821  28,712 

Classified .  29,361  28,712  _ 

Total .  73,950  2,878  74,396  1,318 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local .  24,270  26,865 

Preprint  Local .  15,843  13,202 

ROP  Notional .  2,141 

Preprint  National .  8,828  8,537 

Clossified  .  20,865  20,973 

Total.  .  70,872  _  71,718  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  233,864  2,878  245,591  504 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  233,864  2,878  245,591  504 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROPlocol .  64,846  15,488  66,121  14,803 

Preprint  Locol .  81,100  80,268 

ROP  Notionol .  7,415  6,611 

Preprint  National .  16,383  15,609 

Classified .  74,755  135  69,832  94 

GRAND  TOTAL .  244,499  15,623  238,441  14,897 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  244,499  15,623  238,441  14,897 


•Note;  All  figures  in  SAU  inches  except  9  column  classified  inches 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-mS 

ROPlocol .  85,202  12,885  92,340  12,643 

Preprint  Local .  72,050  3,494  65,719  9,105 

ROP  Notionol .  13,978  21,225 

Preprint  National .  19,305  16,445 

Clossifed  197,314  _ TO  193,971  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  387,849  16,672  389,700  21,748 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  387,849  16,672  389,700  21,748 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Post-Dispatch-m 

ROPlocol .  47,839  30,291  44,779  27,826 

Preprint  local .  3,856  3,519 

ROP  National .  5,664  204  5,421  286 

Classified .  52,277  _  49,891  _ 

Total.,  109,636  30,495  103,610  28,112 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  local .  32,386  32,280 

Preprint  Local .  18,358  18,126 

ROP  Notionol .  4,014  4,796 

Preprint  Notional .  10,461  10,602 

Classified .  36,115  32,099 

Total .  101,334  97,903 

GRAND  TOTAL .  210,970  30,495  201,513  28,112 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  210,970  30,495  201,513  28,112 

ST.  MARTS,  PA. 

Doily  Press-e 

ROPlocol .  10,197  9,325 

Preprint  Local .  9,288  5,289 

ROP  Notional .  339  784 

Classified .  2,624  2,457 

GRAND  TOTAL .  22,448  17,855 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  22,448  17,855 


1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  Full  RUN  PART  RUN 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m 

ROPlocol .  77,545  131,875  82,358  95,641 

Preprint  Locol .  25,480  16,121  28,544  13,531 

ROP  Notional .  5,309  16  5,354  422 

Preprint  Notional .  100 

Classified .  76,476  62,713  71,100  60,924 

Total .  184,810  210,825  187,356  170,518 

Times-S 

ROPlocol.  36,171  33,483  40,481  22,184 

Preprint  local .  19,023  3,229  16,088  4,922 

ROP  National .  1,824  3,035  52 

Preprint  Notional .  11,293  330  10,914  724 

Classified  21,031  10,036  20,393  10,564 

Total .  89,342  47,078  90,911  38,446 

GRAND  TOTAL .  274,152  257,903  278,267  208,964 

YEAR  TO  DATE  274,152  257,903  278,267  208,964 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local .  69,589  72,623 

Preprint  Local .  55,755  53,340 

ROP  Notionol .  6,503  7,221 

Preprint  Notional .  13,419  12,537 

Classified...  90,605  77,942 

GRAND  TOTAL .  235,871  233,663 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  235,871  233,663 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 

Times -e 

ROP  Locol .  28,371  32,659 

Preprint  Locol .  63,468  57,147 

ROP  Notional .  7,534  7,080 

Preprint  National .  10,880  10,698 

Clossified...  22,586  23,094 

GRAND  TOTAL .  132,839  130,678 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  132,839  130,678 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register-o/d 

ROPlocol..  159,984  153,181 

Preprint  local .  58,349  60,790 

ROP  Notionol .  19,680  20,548 

Preprint  National .  12,040  10,252 

Classified .  246,712  242,461 

GRAND  TOTAl .  496,765  487,232 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  496,765  487,232 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Star-Herald-ad/S 

ROP  locol .  22,760  24,623 

Preprint  Locol .  5,220  9,615  8,960  9,808 

ROP  Notional .  2,326  1,557 

Preprint  Notional .  1,199  176  1,065 

Classified 8,205  _  7,828  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL  39,710  9,791  44,033  9,808 

YEAR  TO  DATE  39,710  9,791  44,033  9  808 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m 

ROP  local .  46,645  52,857 

Preprint  local .  53,129  55,708 

ROP  Notionol .  11,730  12,743 

Preprint  National .  2,333  645 

Clossified .  61,872  1£  61,314  « 

Totol .  120,247  55,609  126,864  56,418 

Seattle  Times-e 

ROPlocol .  31,182  28,264 

Preprint  Local .  30,101  30,014 

ROP  National .  11,412  12,592 

Preprint  Notional .  2,258 

Classified  39,215  _  39,538  _ 

Totol .  81,809  32,359  80,394  30,014 

Times7Post-lntelligence-S 

ROP  local .  16,389  18,798 

Preprint  local .  13,773  1,163  9,304  2,906 

ROP  National  4,588  4,932 

Preprint  Notional .  11,254  9,493 

Classified .  30,389  28,933  _ 

Totol .  76,393  1,163  71,460  2,906 

GRAND  TOTAl .  278,449  89,131  278,718  89,338 

YEAR  TO  DATE  278,449  89,131  278,718  89,338 


(Continued  on  pcific  42) 
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1987  1986 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Times*mS 

ROP  Locol .  64,422  64,501 

Preprint  Local .  29,582  18,648  38,799  10,302 

ROP  National .  3,143  5,056 

Preprint  National .  12,960  240  11,072 

Classified .  51,963  _  54,912  _ 

Total .  162,070  18,888  174,340  10,302 

Journal-e 

ROP  Local .  34,095  22,935 

Preprint  Local .  14,101  6,048  21,894  2,020 

ROP  Notional .  1,849  3,456 

Clossified .  39,810  40,601  _ 

Total .  89,855  6,048  88,886  2,020 

GRAND  TOTAL .  251,925  24,936  263,226  12,322 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  251,925  24,936  263,226  12,322 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local .  26,367  28,954 

Preprint  locol .  9.807  9,802 

ROP  National .  3,331  4,198 

Preprint  Natiool .  108  84 

Classified .  33,161  33,767 

Total .  72,774  76,805 

Spokone-Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local .  23,877  25,151 

Preprint  Local .  '  5,962  5,937 

ROP  National .  3,282  4,163 

Preprint  National .  108  36 

Classified .  25,345  27,683 

Total .  58,574  62,970 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  9,570  11,416 

Preprint  Local .  2,533  2,251 

ROP  National .  545  940 

Preprint  Nationol .  2,847  2,741 

Classified .  14,130  13,452 

Totol .  29,625  30,800 

GRAND  TOTAL .  160,973  170,575 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  160,973  170,575 

STERLING,  ILL. 

Gozette-e 

ROP  Local .  25,688  28,571 

Pr^rint  Local .  23,444  16,898 

ROP  Nationol .  853  984 

Preprint  National .  214  230 

Clossified .  8,480  7,426 

GRAND  TOTAL .  58,679  54,109 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  58,679  54,109 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Standard-m 

ROP  Local .  37,626  8,647  34,406  10,628 

Preprint  local .  28,613  20,881 

ROP  National .  4,367  3,956 

Classified .  19,056  _  1 7,944  _ 

Total .  89,662  8,647  77,187  10.628 

Herald-Journol-e 

ROP  Local .  34,984  2,884  38,189  4,184 

Preprint  Local .  33,842  22,975 

ROP  Notional .  4,818  4,002 

Preprint  Notionol .  95 

Classified .  18,719  16,735  _ 

Totol .  92,363  2,884  83,996  4,184 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local .  19,756  288  20,070  532 

Preprint  Local .  27,379  17,574 

ROP  Nationol .  668  767 

Preprint  National .  13,018  10,771 

Classified .  15,208  _  15,148  _ 

Totol .  76,029  288  64,330  532 

GRAND  TOTAL .  258,054  11,819  225.513  15,344 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  258,054  11,819  225,513  15,344 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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TAMPA,  FIA 

Trlbune-m 

ROP  Local .  77,164  32,513  82,356  30,809 

Preprint  Local .  19,602  17,153  28,485  18,090 

ROP  National .  6,349  7,979 

Preprint  National .  504  126  405  270 

Classified  .  51,831  23,950  49,639  17,723 

Total .  155,450  73,742  168,864  66,892 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local .  28,569  32,669 

Preprint  Local .  19,710  17,550 

ROPt  National .  3,431  3,517 

Preprint  National .  12,726  504  13,230 

Clossified.  28,797  27,692  _ 

Total .  93,233  504  94,658  540 

GRAND  TOTAL .  248,683  74,246  263,522  67,432 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  248,683  74,246  263,522  67,432 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blade-e 

ROP  Local .  42,657  46,936 

Preprint  Local .  9,240  9,042 

ROP  National .  2,660  3,152 

Preprint  Notional .  792 

Clossified  .  20,450  20,231 

Totol .  75,799  79,361 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local .  20,690  20,358 

Preprint  Locol .  24,420  18,216 

ROP  Notional .  1,385  1,092 

Preprint  Notional .  16,632  15,444 

Classified...  12,628  11,268 

Total .  75,755  66,378 

GRAND  TOTAL .  151,554  145,739 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  151,554  145,739 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS* 

ROP  Local .  1,110,482  1,141,760 

Preprint  Local .  67,530  76,580 

ROP  Nationol .  103,433  114,506 

Preprint  Nationol .  16,591  47,325 

Classified  883,789  704,693 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,181,825  2,084,864 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  2,181,825  2,084,864 


Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Daily  8reere-e 

ROP  Local .  62,480  65,421 

Preprint  Locol .  42,915  45,369 

ROP  National .  6,770  8,920 

Preprint  National .  16,640  15,470 

Classified .  81,465  77,475 

GRAND  TOTAL .  210,270  212,655 


TULSA,  OKLA. 


World-m 

ROP  Local .  50,154  2,368  51,537  3,481 

Preprint  Local .  6,293  1,112  6,648  1,969 

ROP  National .  2,526  3,061 

Preprint  Notional .  152  177 

Classified  37,541  _  38,467  _ 

Totol .  96,514  3,632  99,890  5,450 

Trtbune-e 

ROP  Locol .  49,494  2,368  53,404  3,515 

Preprint  Locol .  6,175  1,112  6,537  1,969 

ROP  National .  2,494  2,954 

Preprint  National .  152  264 

Classified .  33,940  _  38,942  _ 

Total .  91,103  3,632  102,100  5,484 

World-S 

ROP  Locol .  19,107  22,403 

Preprint  Local .  4,760  4,534 

ROP  National .  1,627  2,443 

Preprint  Notional .  5,179  3,983 

Clossified  13,264  19,781 

Totol .  43,938  53,144  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL  231,555  7,264  255,136  10,934 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  231,555  7,264  255,136  10,934 
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TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO. 

Times-News-m 


ROP  Locol . 

28,236 

23,431 

Preprint  Locol . 

37,988 

29,139 

ROP  Notional . 

1,518 

1,864 

Preprint  Notional . 

780 

862 

Classified . 

13,317 

15,315 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

81,849 

70,61 1 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

81,849 

70,61 1 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

21,690 

22,936 

Preprint  Local . 

14,491 

14,835 

ROP  Notional . 

2,159 

1,812 

Classified . 

20,662 

18,632 

Total . 

59,002 

58,214 

Observer-Reporters 

ROP  Local . 

6,112 

Preprint  Local . 

8,514 

ROP  Notional . 

142 

Classified . 

5,179 

Total . 

19,947 

GRAND  TOTAL,.,, 

59,002 

58,214 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

59,002 

58,214 

Note:  Effective  April  6, 1986,  Observer-Reporter  began  a  Sunday  publication; 
consequently,  there  ore  no  comporoble  1986  figures. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.FLA. 

Polm  Beoch  Post-m 


ROP  Local . 

97,119 

19,701 

102,037 

34,518 

Preprint  Local . 

33,715 

42,030 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,386 

130 

6,570 

10 

Preprint  Notional . 

428 

258 

Classified 

91,765 

74,354 

1,207 

Total . 

229.413 

19,831 

225,249 

35,735 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

70,379 

2,274 

82,892 

1,800 

Preprint  Local . 

29,495 

34,360 

ROP  National . 

5,859 

12 

6,186 

Preprint  Notional . 

428 

258 

Classified . 

54,560 

50,591 

337 

Totol . 

160,721 

2,286 

1 74,287 

2,137 

Post-S 

ROP  Local . 

54,979 

11,082 

57,172 

15,116 

Preprint  Locol . 

21,975 

23,780 

ROP  National . 

3,456 

51 

3,974 

270 

Preprint  National . 

11,135 

9.980 

Classified 

29,549 

23,358 

408 

Total . 

121,094 

11,133 

118,264 

15,794 

GRAND  TOTAL 

511,228 

33,250 

517,800 

53,666 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

511,228 

33,250 

517,800 

53,666 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journol-me 

ROP  Local . 

46,763 

51,981 

Preprint  Local . 

26,705 

31,265 

ROP  National . 

2,881 

3,756 

Preprint  Notional . 

68 

88 

Classified . 

68,629 

62,722 

Total . 

145,046 

149,812 

News-Journol-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,379 

23,973 

Preprint  Local . 

34,824 

34,840 

ROP  National . 

988 

2,202 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,588 

10,483 

Clossified . 

18,718 

18,530 

Total . 

85,497 

90,028 

GRAND  TOTAL.  , 

230,543 

239,840 

YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 

230,543 

239,840 

WINDSOR 

,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROP  Local  . 

669,577 

710,275 

Preprint  Local . 

541,708 

504,592 

ROP  National . 

141,677 

147,432 

Preprint  Notionol . 

13,996 

51,587 

Classified . 

328,120 

285,469 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

,  1.695.078 

1.699,355 

YEAR  TO  DATE ., 

1,695,078 

1,699,355 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines. 
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1987 


1984 


1986 


1987 


1986 
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WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local .  44,784  10,710  54,274  7,785 

Preprint  Local .  2,114  16,371  2,358  19,125 

ROP  Not  oral  3,255  3,730 

Classified .  37,979  _  37,669  _ 

Total .  88,132  27,081  98,031  26,910 

Journal -S 

ROP  Local .  17,282  17,733 

Preprint  Local .  2,537  8,020  1,119  4,923 

ROP  Notional .  717  1,032 

Preprint  Notional .  10,580  9,688 

Classified .  12,108  _  11,892  _ 

Total .  43,224  8,020  41,464  4,923 


GRAND  TOTAL .  131,356  35,101  139,495  31,833 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  131,356  35,101  139,495  31,833 


Special  kids 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


ers,  editors  and  readers.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  and  artwork  provided  new 
opportunities  for  expression  by  chil¬ 
dren  unable  to  use  words.  The  inter¬ 
views  helped  teach  both  reporters  and 
subjects  to  speak  clearly  and  to  look 
people  in  the  eye,  skills  that  will  be 
especially  important  as  they  leave  the 
school  and  join  the  general  commu¬ 
nity  at  the  age  of  21. 

The  high  school  interns  benefited, 
too,  according  to  Mrs.  Silvert, 
because  they  learned  to  overcome 
their  shyness  and  hesitation  about 
working  with  retarded  students.  The 
new  attitudes  that  interns  develop 
toward  retarded  peers  may  be  one  of 
the  most  important  benefits  of  the 
project,  she  believes. 

Most  of  all,  the  Chronicle  quickly 
became  a  source  of  pride.  It  provided 
a  spot  where  the  children  could  see 
their  work  and  thoughts  recorded  and 
displayed  as  worthwhile  and  impor¬ 
tant  enough  for  others  to  pay  real 
money  to  see  and  read  them. 

Concord  principal,  G.E.  Bryan, 
wrote  last  year  that  work  on  the 
Chronicle  had  improved  students’ 
language  skills,  enhanced  their  cre¬ 
ativity  and  their  critical  thinking,  and 
helped  them  feel  better  about  them¬ 
selves. 

“Many  of  their  ideas  have  been 
most  remarkable  and  have  kept  the 
newspaper  growing,”  he  wrote. 
“Because  students  see  their  achieve¬ 
ments  each  month  in  the  newspaper, 
their  self-esteem  has  improved 
noticeably.” 

“We  are  teaching  the  children  that 
they  are  interesting,  that  they  have 
opinions,  and  that  they  count,” 
observes  Mrs.  Silvert. 

The  Chronicle  has  grown  from  four 
to  more  than  35  pages  of  stories  and 
photos  monthly.  Its  press  run  now  is 
about  125  copies,  and  it  is  a  regular 
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WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegrom-m 

ROP  Local .  24,250  27,839 

Preprint  Locol .  516  14,830  3,508  9,784 

ROP  Notional .  5,180  3,711 

Preprint  Notional .  458 

Classified .  23,105  19,935  _ 

Totol .  53,051  14,830  54,993  10,242 


Gozette-e 

ROP  Local ....  22,943  26,961 

Preprint  Local .  516  14,666  2,068  9,784 

ROP  Notional .  5,198  3,515 

Preprint  National .  370 

Classified .  20,086  17,855  _ 

Total .  48,743  14,666  50,399  10,154 


topic  of  discussion  both  in  school  and 
in  the  children's  homes.  Its  success 
has  led  Mrs.  Silvert  to  organize  a 
foundation,  Special  Kids  in  Publish¬ 
ing,  to  help  other  schools  start  similar 
newspaper  projects. 

Three  new  papers  have  already 
been  started,  one  in  Virginia  and  two 
in  Maryland,  and  SKIP  hopes  to  get 
eight  more  under  way  around  the 
country  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

“It’s  a  great  way  to  teach  important 
skills,  involve  non-handicapped 
peers,  and  support  mentally  retarded 
students,”  Mrs.  Silvert  believes. 
“These  kids  never  have  enough  rein¬ 
forcement  about  who  they  are  and 
that  their  opinions  are  valuable.” 

Griffin  named  to 
Haii  of  Fame 

The  late  Robert  Allen  Griffin, 
founder  and  owner  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  (Calif.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  to  the  California  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 

In  bestowing  the  honor,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Press  Association  called  Griffin  a 
“great  leader  for  local,  national  and 
international  improvement.” 

Griffin  died  in  1980  at  the  age  of  87. 

Puiliam  Fellowships 
offered  in  Ariz.,  Ind. 

The  14th  annual  Pulliam  Journalism 
Fellowships  for  beginning  journalists 
is  offering  20  fellowships,  each  pro¬ 
viding  10  weeks  of  work  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  and  a  cash 
stipend  of  $3,110. 

The  fellows  will  work  as  reporters 
or  copy  editors  at  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette,  Arizona  Republic,  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  Star  and  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Ten  will  be  assigned  to  India¬ 
napolis  and  10  to  Phoenix  from  June 
15  through  Aug.  21  of  this  year. 
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Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local .  16,478  17,095 

Preprint  Local  3,716  29,705  2,080  29,737 

ROPNolionol .  1,530  1,560 

Preprint  Notiorwl .  3,045  10,948  3,036  9,748 

Classified  1 7,359  _  13,634  _ 

Total .  42,128  40,653  37,405  39,485 


GRAND  TOTAL .  143,922  70,149  142,797  59,881 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  143,922  70,149  142,797  59,881 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


AN  PA  awards  more 
minority  fellowships 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
has  announced  the  award  of  minority 
fellowships  to  12  newspaper  person¬ 
nel. 

The  fellowships,  awarded  twice  a 
year,  cover  travel  expenses,  accom¬ 
modations  and  registration  fees  for 
attendance  at  training  seminars  spon¬ 
sored  by  ANPA  and  other  newspaper 
organizations. 

Photo  contest  for 
Constitution’s  200th 

The  official  photography  contest  to 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  being 
sponsored  by  Parade  magazine  and 
Fuji  Film  Inc.  and  will  result  in  a 
permanent  commemorative  photo 
exhibit. 

The  theme  of  the  contest  is  “We  the 
People,”  and  the  winners  will  be 
those  Americans  who  best  interpret 
the  American  spirit  pictorially.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  winning  entries  will  be  based 
on  composition,  technical  excellence 
and  creative  interpretation. 

The  contest,  recognized  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution,  is  open  to  black  and 
white  or  color  prints,  no  larger  than  8- 
by- 10-inches. 

One  hundred  winners  will  each 
receive  $100,  and  winners  whose 
photographs  are  published  in  Parade 
will  receive  an  additional  $200.  All  the 
winning  photographs  will  become 
part  of  the  permanent  photo  exhibit. 

Complete  details  on  the  contest  are 
slated  to  appear  in  the  March  8  and  1 5 , 
April  5  and  19,  and  May  17  and  31 
issues  of  Parade.  Deadline  for  entries 
is  May  3 1 ,  1987,  and  the  contest  man¬ 
ager  is  Brent  Petersen,  photo  editor  of 
Parade. 
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SYNDICATES 


Strong  opinions  about  a  new  syndicate 

Cartoonists  are  enthusiastic  about  Creators  Syndicate,  but  some 
syndicate  execs  aren’t.  Newspaper  editors  aiso  comment 


By  David  Astor 

The  number  of  truly  competitive 
syndicates  dropped  significantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  as  major  merg¬ 
ers  hit  the  industry.  But  the  biggest 
deal  of  all  —  the  Hearst  Corporation's 
February  11  purchase  of  News 
America  Syndicate  —  may  have  the 
ironic  effect  of  increasing  feature-dis¬ 
tributing  competition. 

NAS,  of  course,  will  lose  some  or 
much  of  its  autonomy  now  that  the 
recently  renamed  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  become  one  of  the  “group 
of  companies"  under  Hearst’s  King 
Features  Syndicate.  But  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  sale  of  NAS  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  Creators  Syndicate, 
which  is  what  could  generate  a  lot  of 
new  competition. 

CS  was  founded  by  ex-NAS  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
Richard  S.  Newcombe  several  weeks 
after  the  Hearst  purchase  was 
announced  in  December.  His  first 
creator  was  none  other  than  Ann 
Landers  of  NAS  (see  E&P,  February 
21),  and  he  is  hoping  to  attract  more 
talent  by  offering  them  ownership 
rights  to  their  features  and  “relatively 
short  contracts.” 

What  do  people  think  about  CS  and 
its  promised  policy  of  granting  “free- 
agent  status”  to  all  creators?  How  do 
they  view  the  syndicate’s  prospects 
for  success,  its  potential  effect  on  the 
feature-distributing  industry,  and  its 
36-year-old  founder?  Cartoonists, 
syndicate  executives,  and  newspaper 
editors  were  asked  these  and  other 
questions  —  and  most  of  them  had 
very  strong  opinions. 

Cartoonists,  if  a  small  sampling  is 
any  indication,  are  quite  enthusiastic 
about  CS  and  its  contract  policy. 

“At  last  we  have  a  moral  approach 
to  the  syndicate  business,”  said  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of 
King.  “I’m  delighted  that  something 
like  this  has  come  along.  1  wish  Rick 
all  the  luck  in  the  world.  I’d  love  to 
see  his  syndicate  become  the  most 
successful  one  in  the  country.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  idea,”  added 
“Mother  Goose  and  Grimm”  creator 
Mike  Peters  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  who  is  also  a  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 


Bil  Keane 


ning  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  “It’s  long  overdue  that 
syndicates  realize  a  new  day  is  here. 
Indentured  servitude  went  out  in  the 
I5{X)s.” 

“Steve  Canyon”  creator  Milt 
Caniff  of  King  and  NAS  also  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  formation  of  CS, 
and  noted  that  its  plan  to  give  owner¬ 
ship  rights  and  shorter  contracts  to  all 
creators  is  “a  first”  in  the  industry  for 
a  syndicate  “on  that  level.” 

Caniff  became  quite  familiar  with 
the  ownership  rights  issue  when  he 
did  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  from  1934 
to  1946.  Back  then,  virtually  all  car¬ 
toonists  had  to  give  up  ownership  of 
their  comics  —  often  for  life  —  when 
signing  syndicate  contracts.  This 
meant,  among  other  things,  that  cre¬ 
ators  desiring  to  change  syndicates 
could  not  take  their  features  with 
them. 

This  is  what  happened  with  Caniff. 
Frustrated  for  a  dozen  years  by  not 
having  rights  to  the  strip  he  had 
created,  Caniff  abandoned  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates.”  He  subsequently 


Milt  Caniff 


started  doing  “Steve  Canyon”  in 
early  1947  for  the  syndicate  that  later 
became  known  as  NAS,  which  had 
given  him  full  ownership  rights  and 
editorial  control. 

“It  was  a  big  story  in  the  trade  back 
then,”  remembered  the  80-year-old 
Caniff. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  now  TMS 
assigned  a  new  cartoonist  to  do 
“Terry”  and  continued  distributing 
the  comic  until  the  early  1970s. 

The  ownership  rights  situation  has 
changed,  to  an  extent,  since  Caniff 
embarked  on  "Steve  Canyon.” 

The  17-year-old  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  for  instance,  doesn’t  own 
any  of  the  comics  it  distributes.  And 
the  aforementioned  TMS  changed  its 
philosophy. 

“If  a  creator  comes  to  us  with  a 
concept,  he  owns  it,”  said  TMS  vice 
president  and  editor  Michael  Argi- 
rion.  “We  control  the  copyright  dur¬ 
ing  syndication.” 

Consequently,  Argirion  said  he 
believes  the  CS  policy  on  ownership 
rights  is  “nothing  new  at  all.”  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  editor  Tim  Kelly 
agreed  that  the  CS  concept  is  “not 
totally  new,”  noting  that  “there  are 
already  some  people  who  have  these 
rights.” 

But  Peters  —  who  reported  that  he 
had  no  problem  retaining  rights  to  his 
“Mother  Goose”  strip  before  TMS 
started  distributing  it  in  1984  —  said 
his  “gut  feeling”  is  that  still  only 
about  10%  of  cartoonists  own  their 
comics  nowadays.  And  he  observed 
that  most  of  these  people  are  “pretty 
well-known”  creators  with  bargain¬ 
ing  clout,  including  those  who  first 
made  their  reputations  outside  of 
newspaper  syndication. 

The  issue  of  giving  creators  owner¬ 
ship  rights  still  “sends  shivers  up  the 
spines”  of  some  syndicates,  said 
Peters. 

A  key  reason  why  the  percentage  of 
cartoonists  owning  rights  reportedly 
remains  low  is  that  the  two  giants  in 
the  industry  —  King  and  United 
Media  (parent  of  United  Feature  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association)  — 
usually  keep  ownership  rights. 

One  syndicate  executive  request¬ 
ing  anonymity  noted  that  cartoonists 
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are  generally  creative  types,  not 
businesspeople,  and  that  syndicates 
can  do  a  better  job  of  making  use  of 
these  rights  for  everyone’s  benefit. 

Another  exec.  United  Media  senior 
vice  president  and  editorial  director 
David  Hendin,  said  this  doesn't  mean 
cartoonists  are  shut  out  of  decisions 
involving  their  comics.  He  stated  that 
UM  is  “very  creator-oriented”  and 
works  closely  with  its  talent  on  the 
marketing  of  their  features,  product 
merchandising,  etc. 

Hendin  said  talk  from  CS  about  the 
importance  of  creators  retaining  own¬ 
ership  rights  is  “a  red  herring.”  He 
stated;  “The  real  key  issue  is  how  the 
rights  are  handled.  If  they’re  handled 
properly,  everybody  is  happy.  If 
they’re  not,  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
owns  them.” 

But  it  matters  to  Keane,  who  lost 
ownership  rights  to  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  when  first  signing  with  the  old 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  over 
27  years  ago. 

Keane  tried  to  retrieve  these  rights 
when  his  contract  came  up  for 
renewal  in  1978,  but  RTS  threatened 
to  hire  another  cartoonist  to  take  over 
the  comic.  Keane  was  furious,  but  felt 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  sign  again 
without  getting  ownership. 

“It  was  a  point-a-gun-to-the-head 


someone  else  owns  it,”  said  Peters. 
“That’s  crazy.” 

He  added:  “If  you  have  a  10-  or  15- 
year  contract,  and  you  want  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  (it),  you  can  leave,”  said 
Peters.  “But  they  still  have  your 
strip.” 

Keane  said  syndicates  who  take 
ownership  rights  away  are  “preying 
on  the  innocence  of  young  cartoon¬ 
ists.”  He  added:  “Even  if  cartoonists 
know  what  they’re  giving  up,  most 
are  tickled  to  death  to  sign  anything  to 
get  into  print.”  But  Keane  said  the 
formation  of  CS  now  offers  an  alter¬ 
native  to  newcomers. 

“I  know  if  I  were  advising  a  young 
fellow,  1  would  tell  them  to  first  go  to 
Creators  Syndicate,”  he  stated. 

Keane  and  Peters  said  CS  might 
also  attract  established  cartoonists 
looking  for  a  syndicate  to  distribute  a 
second  comic  they  have  developed. 
These  creators,  they  noted,  could 
include  those  (like  Caniff)  who  decide 
to  drop  their  first  comic  and  others 
who  would  do  two. 

As  for  Newcombe,  Keane  said  he  is 
“young,”  “fair-minded,”  and 
“enterprising.”  Kelly  described  the 
CS  head  as  “bright”  and  aggressive.” 
Universal  president  John  P.  McMeel 
called  him  a  “hard  worker.”  And 
(Continued  on  pufte  46 i 


Mike  Peters 

approach,”  commented  Keane, 
whose  comic  characters  are  based  on 
his  own  family. 

But  Keane  is  insisting  on  owner¬ 
ship  rights  when  his  contract  is  up  for 
renewal  again  in  1988.  This  time  he’s 
negotiating  with  King,  which  pur¬ 
chased  Cowles  Syndicate  (formerly 
RTS)  last  year. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  has  worked 
faithfully  on  “The  Family  Circus” 
since  1960,  the  comic  has  made  a  lot 
of  money  for  his  syndicates,  and  that 
“it’s  only  fair”  he  finally  gets  the 
rights.  But  Keane  doesn’t  know  yet  if 
he  will. 

Peters  said  it’s  “really  outrageous” 
that  Keane  doesn’t  own  “The  Family 
Circus”  and  that  young  cartoonists 
are  still  being  asked  to  give  up  rights 
to  their  comics  for  their  entire  lives. 

“It’s  something  you  might  be  doing 
every  day  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  and 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  45) 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Robert  Greenberg  said 
Newcombe  is  “very  imaginative” 
and  has  a  lot  of  syndication  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience. 

But  not  everyone  had  positive 
things  to  say  about  Newcombe. 

The  aforementioned  anonymous 
executive  said  the  credibility  of  CS 
has  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
Newcombe's  statements  while  head¬ 
ing  NAS.  During  that  time,  noted  the 
exec,  Newcombe  claimed  he  was 
going  to  make  NAS  the  top  syndicate 
in  the  country  and  that  Murdoch  had  a 
strong  commitment  to  NAS  and 
newspapers.  But  NAS  was  still  the 
third-largest  syndicate  when  it  was 
sold  by  Murdoch,  who  is  rapiJly  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  American  newspaper 
business  as  he  moves  into  television. 

The  exec  added  that,  although 
Newcombe  signed  several  estab¬ 
lished  creators  from  other  syndicates 
while  working  for  NAS  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS),  he 
doesn't  have  the  same  track  record 
when  it  comes  to  discovering  new 
talent. 

UM’s  Hendin  contrasted  this  with 
Universal,  which  started  from  scratch 
in  1970.  He  said  Universal,  “to  its 


great  credit,”  grew  mostly  by  finding 
new  talent  —  although  it  later  began 
signing  established  creators. 

“You  cannot  build  a  newspaper 
syndicate  unless  you  have  fresh  new 
talent,”  declared  Hendin,  who  said 
United  doesn't  “chase”  creators  at 
other  syndicates.  “I  wish  Rick  New¬ 
combe  the  best,  but  I  will  be  curious 
to  see  what  he  can  deliver  in  the  way 
of  new  talent  .  .  .  .” 

“I  think  he  (Newcombe)  can  get 
people  from  other  syndicates,  but  the 
test  will  be  whether  he  can  create  new 
features,”  added  Greenberg.  “That's 
up  in  the  air.” 

McMeel  said  “raiding”  doesn’t  do 
syndication  any  good  because  it 
doesn't  add  new  features  that  might  in 
turn  increase  newspaper  readership. 

“I’m  very  excited  about  Rick  being 
in  the  business,”  stated  McMeel. 
“New  competition  keeps  everyone 
on  their  toes.  But  I  hope  he’s  not  just 
going  to  raid.  I  hope  he'll  bring  in  new 
and  fresh  ideas.” 

McMeel  noted  that  if  CS  “estab¬ 
lishes  a  track  record”  as  a  good  syndi¬ 
cate,  known  creators  will  start  con¬ 
tacting  it  on  their  own  volition  —  and 
no  raiding  would  be  needed. 

The  Universal  president  defended 
longer  contracts,  which  often  last  10 
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years  or  more  in  the  industry. 
McMeel  noted  that  a  syndicate  often 
has  to  invest  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
in  a  feature  before  it  builds  a  good 
client  list  (he  observed  that  Garry 
Trudeau's  “Doonesbury”  had  only 
28  papers  after  a  year),  and  that  cre¬ 
ators  can  assure  themselves  that  a 
syndicate  is  doing  its  job  by  having 
performance  clauses  placed  in  their 
contracts. 

If  a  syndicate  feels  it  is  about  to  lose 
a  creator  coming  to  the  end  of  a  short 
contract,  said  McMeel,  it  might 
decide  that  it’s  not  worth  promoting 
and  selling  the  person’s  feature  as 
hard.  And  longer  contracts,  he  added, 
can  give  creators  the  security  of 
knowing  they  won’t  be  dropped 
quickly  if  they  don’t  sell  well  at  first. 

But  Peters  said  syndicates  can  drop 
creators  whenever  they  want  to,  even 
if  a  long  contract  is  involved. 

Like  McMeel,  Hendin  noted  that  it 
costs  a  lot  to  sell  a  feature  (“over  $650 
to  make  one  sales  call  on  one  newspa¬ 
per”)  and  that  it  can  take  a  while  for  a 
feature  to  make  money  —  if  it  ever 
does.  So  without  having  a  contract  of 
some  length  with  creators,  stated 
Hendin,  “it’s  not  good  business  for 
the  syndicate.” 

The  anonymous  exec  said  it  is 
already  hard  for  some  major  syndi¬ 
cates  to  be  profitable  in  today’s  sell¬ 
ing  market  (which  has  a  decreasing 
number  of  truly  competitive  major 
dailies  to  buy  features)  and  that  this 
economic  situation  has  been  a  prime 
cause  of  recent  syndicate  mergers. 

Greenberg  said  a  syndicate  indus¬ 
try  in  financial  difficulty  would  not  be 
good  for  creators,  no  matter  how 
many  rights  they  had.  But  the  News¬ 
paper  Features  Council  president 
added  that  he  hasn’t  studied  the  CS 
concept  enough  to  determine  whether 
it  would  indeed  make  things  economi¬ 
cally  unhealthy  for  syndication.  In  at 
least  the  short  term,  however,  Green¬ 
berg  said  ownership  rights  and 
shorter  contracts  are  “certainly 
healthy  for  the  artists!” 

Keane  said  he  could  see  that  syndi¬ 
cates  would  need  at  least  a  five-year 
contract  with  new  cartoonists 
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because  of  the  costs  involved  in 
launching  a  comic,  advertising  it, 
promoting  it,  and  waiting  for  a  client 
list  to  build.  But  Keane  added  that  he 
saw  no  reason  not  to  have  one-year 
contracts  after  that.  That  way,  cre¬ 
ators  will  stay  with  a  syndicate  if  they 
think  it’s  doing  well  by  them,  not 
because  they  have  to. 

“It’s  an  incentive  for  the  syndicate 
to  perform  better,”  said  Keane. 
“That’s  the  way  free  enterprise 
works.” 

“I  like  five-year  contracts  —  that’s 
just  about  right,”  agreed  Peters,  who 
acknowledged  that  syndicates  devote 
a  lot  of  expense  and  effort  to  sell 
features.  But  he  said  it’s  not  like  cre¬ 
ators  aren’t  working  hard.  Peters 
stated  that  cartoonists  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  put  something  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper,  make  deadlines,  and 
maybe  skip  a  lot  of  their  social  life. 

And  Peters  said  he  believes  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  a  comic  depends  on 
how  good  it  is  more  than  what  a  syndi¬ 
cate  does.  “I  can’t  see  how  a  syndi¬ 
cate  could  sell  a  bad  strip  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers  no  matter  how  long 
they  had  it,”  he  declared. 

With  the  right  comic,  Peters 
observed  that  syndicates  can  still 
make  money  in  much  less  than  five 
years  —  as  was  the  case  with  TMS 
and  “Mother  Goose.” 

As  for  whether  a  syndicate  can  earn 
a  profit  when  not  having  ownership 
rights  to  a  feature,  Peters  asked  rhe¬ 
torically:  “Are  you  saying  Field  made 
no  money  on  ‘Steve  Canyon’?” 

Keane  said  that,  in  general,  syndi¬ 
cates  can  still  be  profitable  with  CS 
around.  But  if  CS  is  successful  and 
older  syndicates  don’t  change  the 
way  they  deal  with  creators,  Keane 
said  Newcombe’s  competitors  could 
“gradually  go  down  the  tubes.” 

The  question  is,  will  CS  succeed? 

“The  jury  is  out,”  said  McMeel. 
“We’ll  just  have  to  see  what  kind  of 
talent  it  develops  over  the  years.” 

“I  don’t  know  if  it  will  be  success¬ 
ful,”  added  Peters.  “Syndicates  are 
only  as  strong  as  their  creators.  But  I 
think  (CS)  will  attract  people.” 

“What  its  long-range  prospects 
are,  I  can’t  say,”  stated  Greenberg. 
“It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to 
watch.” 


But  Hendin  said:  “When  a  history 
of  the  syndicate  business  is  written  20 
years  from  now,  I  don’t  think  the 
creation  of  Creators  Syndicate  will 
even  be  seen  as  a  hiccup.  I  don’t  think 
it’s  a  very  cataclysmic  event.” 

The  anonymous  exec  agreed,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  formation  of  CS  is 
“insignificant”  news  and  that  New- 
combe  and  his  syndicate  do  not  merit 
the  attention  of  this  E&P  story. 
“What  does  he  have?”  asked  the 
exec.  “A  68-year-old  columnist  who 
keeps  90%  of  what  she  makes”  (the 
typical  creator  gets  50%).  The  exec 
contended  that  CS  can’t  pay  a  staff 
and  be  profitable  with  10%  of  Lan¬ 


ders’  revenues.  And  he  said  there  is 
always  the  threat  that  Hearst  will  take 
CS  to  court  over  losing  Landers. 

But  Caniff  stated  that  Landers 
gives  CS  (which  Newcombe  says  is 
backed  by  “substantial”  investment 
capital)  a  “great”  start.  “She’ll  be  the 
best  salesperson  on  the  staff,”  com¬ 
mented  Caniff.  “She’s  simply 
marvelous  at  that.” 

Kelly  agreed,  stating  that  CS  has  “a 
helluva  cornerstone  to  build  a  syndi¬ 
cate  around”  with  Landers.  And 
Kelly  said  Newcombe  will  benefit 
from  his  connection  with  LATS 
(which  is  handling  production, 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  48) 
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February  27  “Hot  Type”  column  in 
the  Chicago  Reader  speculated  that 
one  of  the  reasons  might  have  been 
that  she  “misses  pals”  like  columnist 


Mike  Royko  and  publisher  James 
Hoge.  The  two  former  Sun-Times 
people  are  now  with  the  Tribune  and 
New  York  Daily  News,  respectively. 


(Continued  from  page  47) 

distribution,  and  billing  of  the  Lan¬ 
ders  column)  and  the  “first-rate” 
staff  people  he  has  hired  at  CS. 

Kelly  said  the  kind  of  contracts  CS 
offers  creators  won't  really  affect 
newspapers,  but  he  expressed  happi¬ 
ness  that  a  new  syndicate  with  a 
“solid  foundation”  had  arisen  to  offer 
papers  another  feature-buying 
option. 

“The  trend  has  been  to  fewer  syn¬ 
dicates,”  said  Kelly.  “That's  not  a 
healthy  trend  for  us  at  newspapers.” 

If  more  syndicated  creators  get 
ownership  rights  and  shorter  con¬ 
tracts,  Keane  said  the  newspaper¬ 
reading  public  “could  eventually  be 
the  winner.”  He  observed  that 
talented  creators  who  previously 
stayed  away  from  syndication 
because  of  contract  policies  they 
opposed  might  now  feel  differently. 


Sun-Times  is  seeking 
Landers  repiacement 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  holding 
a  contest  to  find  a  replacement  for 
Ann  Landers. 

The  search,  which  has  a  March  16 
deadline,  is  similar  to  one  conducted 
by  the  Sun-Times  in  1955.  Back  then, 
housewife  and  mother  Eppie  Lederer 
won  out  over  21  other  contestants  to 
become  the  paper's  third  Landers 
advice  columnist. 

Lederer,  who  eventually  obtained 
the  rights  to  the  Landers  name  in 
1985.  announced  last  month  that  she 
was  leaving  the  Sun-Times  and  the 
just-sold  News  America  Syndicate  to 
join  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  (see  E&P,  February 
21). 

It  is  still  not  known  exactly  why 
Landers  left  the  Sun-Times,  but  a 
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A  look  at  an  economic  issue  and  (below)  Lee  lacocca. 


Lurie  to  do  business  cartoons 


Widely  syndicated  political  car¬ 
toonist  Ranan  Lurie  will  also  be  doing 
economic/business  cartoons  beginning 
May  15. 

Lurie  recently  formed  a  syndicate, 
which  he  said  is  “heavily”  backed  by 
media  investment  capital  and  already 
employs  six  people,  to  handle  his 
upcoming  economic/business  work. 
Cartoonews  International  —  based  at 
Trump  Tower,  721  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite 
53  H,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  —  will 
distribute  two  cartoons  and  one  cari- 
cature  each  week  via  Federal 
Express,  airmail  or  laser  facsimile 
machine. 

The  drawings  will  be  sold  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Lurie  reported 
that  the  first  three  publications 
approached  —  the  Economist,  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  and  Chinese  Commercial 
Times  —  agreed  to  carry  them. 

Economic/business  matters  have 
become  very  newsworthy  these  days, 
noted  Lurie,  who  said  he  found  that 
his  political  cartoons  were  often 
addressing  this  subject  area.  But 
these  cartoons  usually  ended  up  on  edi¬ 
torial  pages.  Lurie  said  his  new  draw¬ 
ings  are  designed  for  business  pages, 
which  often  lack  visual  material. 
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The  cartoonist  (profiled  in  E&P, 
March  17,  1984)  also  plans  to  offer 
entertainment  personality  caricatures 
later  this  year. 

Lurie’s  political  cartoons  are  still 
distributed  domestically  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  and  internationally  by 
Editors  Press  Service  to  about  400 
papers  (with  62  million  circulation)  in 
51  countries. 
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Kindergarten 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


in  our  NIE  program.  In  fact,  two  of 
our  sponsors  sponsor  kindergarten 
classes,”  he  said. 


“One  of  the  women  from  that  spon¬ 
soring  company  went  on  a  trip  with 
the  kindergarten  class  to  a  wildlife 
refuge,  and  she  noticed  that  all  the 
kids  were  carrying  their  newspapers 
with  them  on  the  bus. 

“She  told  me,”  Smith  continued, 
“that  she  asked  one  little  girl  why  she 


was  carrying  a  newspaper  and  the  girl 
said,  ‘We  read  newspapers  to  learn 
things  about  the  world.  That’s  how 
we  know  about  Premier  Gorbachev.’ 

“That  woman  told  me,  ‘Here  was  a 
kindergarten  girl  and  she  was  saying 
words  I  couldn’t  even  pronounce.’” 


Private  sector 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Smith  said. 

The  Oklahoma  papers  can  also 
boast  a  very  successful  imitator  in 
Illinois. 

Smith’s  sponsorship  program  pro¬ 
vided  the  spark  that  finally  got  an  NIE 
program  underway  at  the  Belleville 
(Ill.)  News-Democrat. 

“People  had  been  trying  to  get  this 
started  for  ages  and  ages.  But  it  was 
one  of  those  things  —  nobody  had  the 
time  or  the  knowledge  to  do  it,”  said 
Jeanne  Newton,  the  News-Democrat 
NIE  coordinator. 

Last  August,  however,  the  former 


junior  high  school  teacher  and 
another  new  News-Democrat 
employee,  Sharon  Carney,  estab¬ 
lished  the  program. 

But  coming  so  late  in  the  summer, 
many  school  board  budgets  were 
already  fixed  —  and  there  was  no 
money  for  NIE. 

Newton,  however,  heard  about  the 
Lawton  program  and  got  help  from 
Smith. 

Using  the  same  essential 
program  —  yearlong  sponsorship,  a 
free  house  ad  —  the  paper  managed 
to  get  sponsors  for  30  classes  at  20 
schools. 

“It’s  going  kind  of  slow,  but  we’re 
happy,”  Newton  said. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
sponsors  have  provided  needed 


momentum  for  the  program.  Newton 
said  she  expects  when  school  boards 
make  up  their  budgets  this  spring  that 
NIE  will  be  included  in  many  of  them. 

The  program  has  proven  very  suc¬ 
cessful  with  students  —  who  get  par¬ 
ticularly  excited  when  the  News- 
Democrat  photographs  for  the  spon¬ 
sorship  ad. 

And  as  at  Lawton,  News-Democrat 
sponsors  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  clases.  A  judge  who  sponsors  two 
parochial  school  classes  has  had  them 
into  his  courtroom.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  this  successful  juror 
stressed  the  role  of  newspapers. 

“He  talked  to  one  class,”  Newton 
said,  “and  told  them  how  wonderful  it 
is  that  they  are  reading  the  newspaper 
and  how  important  that  is.” 


Shop  taik 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


to  communicate  to  both  their  black 
and  white  audiences  a  sense  of  the 
problems  Americans  face  and  the 
sources  of  potential  solutions.  The 
media  report  and  write  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  white  man’s  world. 
The  ills  of  the  ghetto,  the  difficulties 
of  life  there,  the  Negro’s  burning 
sense  of  grievance  are  seldom  con¬ 
veyed.  Slights  and  indignities  are  part 
of  the  Negro’s  daily  life  and  many  of 
them  come  from  what  he  now  calls  the 
white  press,  a  press  that  repeatedly  if 
unconsciously  reflects  the  blasts,  the 
parternalism,  the  indifference  of 
white  America.” 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association  (ANPA) 
decided  to  attack  this  problem  by  hir¬ 
ing  more  blacks  for  their  newsroom 
work  forces.  Today,  according  to  the 
ANPA,  of  the  53,800  persons  in  news¬ 
rooms,  3,402,  or  6.3%,  are  minorities; 
56%  of  this  group  is  black.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  less  than  1%  of  minority 
employees  are  employed  as  man¬ 
agers. 

The  ANPA  reportedly  began 
counting  its  newsroom  work  forces  in 
1978  when  3.9%  of  the  employees 
were  minorities.  The  association  con¬ 


siders  this  slow,  but  sure,  progress. 

Davis  accuses  the  white  press  of 
raiding  the  black  press,  luring  its  top 
talent  with  higher  salaries,  more  pres¬ 
tige,  better  benefits: 

“They  are  not  just  being  humanita¬ 
rians.  There  is  a  constant  turnover  in 
white  newsrooms  and  they  need  com¬ 
petent  people,  so  they  continue  to 
take  ours.” 

They  hire  blacks,  he  has  noted,  but 
they  don’t  promote  them,  and  those 
hired  are  becoming  “disen¬ 
chanted”  —  some  are  returning  to 
the  black  press  as  managers. 

A  veteran  black  journalist,  Carl 
Morris,  was  hired  by  the  ANPA  in 
1983,  to  help  recruit  blacks  for  the 
white  press.  He  worked  in  this  capac¬ 
ity  for  two-and-a-half  years. 

Morris  said  that  he  experienced 
some  success  in  recruiting  blacks  for 
the  newsroom.  However,  he  came  to 
believe  that  hiring  reporters  is  not  the 
total  solution  to  getting  better  and 
fairer  coverage  of  black  America. 

Morris  agrees  with  Davis  of  the 
NNPA  that  the  white  press  must  pro¬ 
vide  training  and  promotions  for  com¬ 
petent  black  employees  to  assure 
their  impact  upon  policies. 

According  to  Morris,  the  presti¬ 
gious  Institute  for  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion  has  reported  some  frustration 
among  black  newsroom  employees 
because  they  were  excluded  when 


policy  matters  were  being  deter¬ 
mined. 

Dr.  James  S.  Tinney,  also  of  How¬ 
ard  University’s  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  recently  conducted  a  survey 
of  the  black  press  and  found  it  “flour¬ 
ishing.”  According  to  Tinney,  there 
are  more  than  350  black  newspapers 
today  and  they  reach  more  than  six 
million  black  Americans.  He  also 
observed  that  few  black  newspapers 
are  audited  and  only  a  handful  have  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  rating. 

According  to  Davis,  138  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  NNPA  members.  He 
insists,  however,  that  he  has  no  idea 
how  many  other  publications  are 
targeted  toward  the  black  reader. 

Larry  Still,  who  helped  establish 
Howard  University’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  15  years  ago,  credits  the 
NNPA,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists,  the  Black  Media 
Coalition  and  the  Institute  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  Education  with  helping  to 
improve  communications  amongst 
the  black  press,  essential  to  main¬ 
taining  viability. 

The  first  black  newspaper.  Free¬ 
dom’s  Journal,  was  founded  by  John 
Russwurn  and  Samuel  E.  Cornish  in 
New  York  in  1827  to  fight  slavery  and 
the  denial  of  full  citizenship  for  black 
Americans.  There  are  those  who 
would  say  that  the  black  press  has  not 
strayed  too  far  from  is  original  pur¬ 
pose,  first  stated  160  years  ago. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  TEST  COLUMN,  weekly  with  art, 
that  tells  the  good  AND  the  bad.  905 
Spray  Ave.,  Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


CARTOONS 


SMILE  6  days  a  week  with  “Grimsiy"  by 
Harley  Schwadron,  winner  of  the  Char¬ 
les  Schulz  Award.  "Grimsiy”  is  a  topical 
cartoon  panel  with  a  news-related 
focus.  His  work  has  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Post,  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  National  Lampoon,  Punch  maga¬ 
zine  and  others.  For  samples  contact: 
Extra  Newspaper  Features,  PO  Box 
6118,  Rochester.  MN  55903  (507) 
285-7671. 


GENERAL 


ATTENTION  WEEKLIES  Original  and 
new.  “Coping  in  ’86”,  "Ain’t  it  the 
truth”,  and  more.  Samples  free.  21st 
Century  Marketing,  PO  Box  2253, 
Tulsa,  OK  74101. 


MONEY 


’’MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLES,  Puzzles,  Puzzles.  Everyone 
loves  ’em.  You  can  afford  us.  DICKSON 
(213)  515-5047. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED 
(212)  675-4380 


ASTROLOGY 


COSMIC  COLLEGE.  Entertaining.  Infor¬ 
mative  new  weekly  all  about  Astrology 
and  Numerology.  Unique!  Combines 
cartoons  with  Q  &  A  text  to  attract  new 
readers.  Enhances  your  present  astro- 
feature  or  effective  by  itself.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Call  Larry  White,  Time  Data 
Syndicate,  PO  Box  717,  Manchester, 
NH  03105  (603)  623-7733. 


"HEALTH  PERSPECTIVES’’-RE  News, 
ACC  news,  NFTA  Magazine,  147  avail¬ 
able.  700  word.  Guidance/Q&A, 
informative.  Free  4-week  trial.  Dr. 
H.L.N.  Anderson,  Box  4277,  Ingle 
wood,  CA  90309,  (213)  382-6654. 


“SENIOR  CLINIC”  is  America’s  only 
health  column  addressing  exclusively 
the  medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric 
problems  of  past  middle  life.  Written  by 
a  specialist  physician,  SENIOR  CLINIC 
has  anchored  the  Sunday  health  section 
in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  since  1982.  “Warm  witty,  authorita¬ 
tive,  excellent  reader  response.”  Now  in 
6th  year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macinnis,  HFM  Literary 
Enterprises,  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7,  (403) 
973-2361. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CLIP  NEWSPAPER  ITEMS,  $2-$25 
each.  Rush  stamped  envelope:  Kelley- 
1,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL  35045. 


MAKE  HUNDREDS,  Clipping  news¬ 
paper  items.  Rush  stamped  envelope: 
Kelley-2,  Drawer  389,  Clanton,  AL 
35045. 


SNOW  BIRDS 

Luxuriate  in  beautiful  Southeast  city 
while  spending  as  much  or  little  time 
desired  on  directing  this  top-drawer,  top 
of  line  4-color  commercial  printshop. 
Control  for  mid-6  figure.  Write  Box 
1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


30  years  continuous  service 
Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
7811  Montrose  Rd. 

Suite  100 

Potomac,  MD  20854 
(301)  340-9654 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

CALIFORNIA — Shangri-La  location. 

Semi  weekly.  Real  prop.,  press.  Price 
$2  million.  Mel  Hodell,  BKR.,  Box 

2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763.  (714) 

626-6440. 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 

Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(6 1 4)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 

EXCLUSIVE-McCormick  SC.  The  paper 
featured  on  60  Minutes.  $125,000, 

$40,000  down.  Good  opportunity  for 
new  owner.  Call  Dick  BriMS,  RICHARD 

BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES,  Box  579, 

Landrum,  SC  29356,  (803) 

457-3846. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 

GROWING  PUBLISHING  Company  4 
paid  adjudicated  weeklies  plus  shop¬ 
per.  Total  market  coverage  with  room  to 
grow.  Located  in  Califoria’s  central 
valley.  Write  Box  1760,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 

$30,000.  Massachusetts  semi-wekly 
at  $100,000. 

BARRY  FRENCH.  Buxer  -  Appraiser 

Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 

(617)  644-5772 

Fairway,  KS  66205 

Office:  (913)  236-5400 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 

PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 

COUNTY  SEAT 

In  Oregon,  steady,  very  profitable,  long 
time  owners,  room  to  grow,  building. 

Gross  $135,000.  Only  $40,000  down. 

Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 

PO  Box'  4487 

Vancouver,  WA  98662 

29356,  (803)  457-3846. 

SEVERAL  SOUTHERN  California  week- 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

lies  including  a  beach  city.  Contact  Karl 

Wray  Broker,  2420  South  Ola  Vista, 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672.  (714) 

492-5241. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

SUNBELT  NEWSPAPERS 

GEORGIA  package  of  3  weeklies. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

$18l7obO.  Reasonable  down  payment, 
debt  assumption,  and  owner  financing 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 

PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

LOUISIANA  paid  circulation  weekly 
with  twice  weekly  shopper  covering 
parish.  Building  and  real  estate 
included.  Asking  $450,000,  with 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 

PO  Box  161503 

Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 

$125,000  down  and  owner  financing 
on  the  remainder  available  to  qualified 
buyer. 

Call  or  write  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081.  (205) 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

566-7198. 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

COLORADO  WEEKLIES  5  newspaper 
group  near  Denver  priced  under 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

$500,000. 

Chicago  Area  Suburban  well  estab- 

”55  year  old  weekly  newspaper/print 
shop.  Northern  California.  Adjudicated, 
family  business,  gross  $50,0()0.  Purch¬ 
ase  or  lease  with  option.  Will  seperate 
paper/printing.  PO  Box  225,  Oroville, 
CA  95965” 

lished  ,  growing  priced  under 
$500,000. 

Wisconsin  Weekly  and  shopper  combo. 

Owner  wants  to  retire.  $350,000. 

Terms. 

Oklahoma  Exclusive  county  seat  week- 

A  GEM!  Profitable  SE  weekly  in  nice 
area.  Gross  $145,000  asking 
$150,000  with  $40,000  down.  Solid 
situation,  perfect  for  first  time  owner. 
Dick  Briggs,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356.  (803)  457-3846. 

Missouri  Group  3  weeklies  central 
composing,  4  unit  press.  $600,000 
includes  buildings. 

Other  publications  for  sale  in  Iowa, 

MO.,  Kansas,  PA.,  Tenn.,  SD. 

1  For  information  write 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  being  a  10% 
partner  in  a  weekly  for  $1,000?  New 
Jersey  Area,  Box  675,  North  Bergen 
07047. 

1  JAM  Lb  U.  bItRLiNG 

■  Bolitho-Sterling 

PO  Box  492 

Bolivar,  MO  65613 

BI-MONTHY  newspaper  in  Florida 
growth  market.  Could  go  weekly.  Profit¬ 
able,  good  growth  history.  Asking  less 
IX  gross  at  $350,000  will  finance. 
Dick  Briggs,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356.  (803)  457-3846. 


TWICE  WEEKLY,  central  Texas,  growing 
area.  $500,000  initial  investment. 
SMALL  east  Texas  weekly,  $65,000. 
We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill 
or  Ed  Berger,  PO  Box  161503,  Austin, 
TX  78716-1503,  (512)  476-2350. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Two  paid  weeklies  in  growing  suburbs  of 
Indianapolis,  $250,000.  Legals.  Cash 
only.  Box  708,  Greenwood,  IN  46142. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NORTH  AMERICAN  newspaper  group 
with  37  daily  newspapers  is  seeking 
additional  properties  particulary  small 
dailies  to  15M  circulation.  Contact 
Arthur  Weeks  at  Sterling  Newspapers 
Ltd.  (604)  732-4403. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


LARGEST  BUSINESS  magazine  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  U.S..  $500,000. 
Contact  Karl  Wray  Broker,  2420  South 
Ola  Vista,  San  Clemente,  CA  92672. 
(714)  492-5241 


NEWSLETTER  PUBLISHING  and  infor¬ 
mation  services  business  for  sale.  This 
is  great  opportunity  if  you  targeted  Flori¬ 
da  for  your  work  or  in  semi  retirement. 
Two  year  old  business  with  start  up 
headaches  and  heaviest  investment 
behind.  Two  Florida  newsletters  for 
business  executives.  Florida  office  all 
set  up,  ready  (if  you  wish)  to  take  over. 
Priced  right,  terms  if  you  need.  Call 
Mary  Ann  Boerner  (516)  333-9590. 


RESEARCH 


SUNBELT  RESEARCH  established 
1971.  Probability  based  readership  and 
advertising  market  research.  Bob  Tarta- 
glione  (904)  338-1783. 


PERSONALS 


PARIS  HERALD  STAFFERS:  The  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune,  lineal  decen- 
dant  NYHT’s  European  edition,  cele¬ 
brates  the  centennial  of  its  founding  in 
early  October.  If  you'd  like  to  be  kept 
current  on  Centennial  events  in  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Asia  and  if  you'd 
like  to  participate  in  some  way,  let  us 
know.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTORS 


INVESTOR(S)  WANTED 
Executive  wishes  to  acquire  group  of 
weeklies  and  shoppers.  Unusual 
opportunity —  owner  in  bad  health. 
Need  to  raise  $900,000  in  exchange 
tor  25%  ownership.  Exceptional  return. 
Growth  market.  Box  1810,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTORS  WANTED-Well  known  eight 
year 

old  N.Y.  antiques  newspaper  starting  S. 
Florida  edition.  Great  growth  potential. 
For  details:  A&C,  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY 
11576. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Attention  Publishers  and  Circulation 
Executives.  FACT:  in  1986  EVERY 
newspaper  our  company  worked  with, 
showed  an  increase  in  paid  circulation! 
That  makes  four  years  in  a  row  that  all  of 
our  clients  have  gained  in  circulation. 
Not  a  bad  record.  Join  the  list  of 
winners  and  get  in  on  the  increase.  Use: 
Dan  Campbell  and  Associates,  the  tele¬ 
phone  sales  specialists.  Write  or  call, 
you'll  be  glad  you  did.  3864  Center 
Road,  Brunswick,  OH  44212.  (216) 
225-7440. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PROFESSIONALISM 
IN  TELEPHONE  SALES 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Toll  Free  1-800  (247)-2338 


MARKET  SALES  &  SERVICES  —  (516) 
595-2777  NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 
CONSULTANTS  SERVING  GREATER 
NEW  YORK  AREA  CIRCULATION, 
SALES,  BILLING,  TRUCKING  AND 
OTHER  SERVICES  FOR  THE  PUB¬ 
LISHER 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


GHOSTING,  editing,  indexing,  etc.  20 
years  in  business.  Wordsmiths,  Box 
58B2-e,  Chicago,  IL  60680,  (312) 
383-7845. 


SCORE  A  BEAT  with  “Newsbeat"-top 
notch  story  tips  for  enterprising  news¬ 
rooms!  Two  pages,  twice  monthly. 
Since  1966.  $3.65  mo.,  quarterly  bill¬ 
ing.  Newsfeatures,  Box  14183,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63178. 


CONSULTANTS 


JMB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Bob  Tartaglione,  (904)  338-1783 


OMEGA  ELECTRONICS  Electronic  serv¬ 
ing  and  consultants  in  Press,  Prepress, 
and  Mailroom  equipment.  We  special¬ 
ize  in  TKS  and  Ferag  board  repairs.  We 
can  repair  and  return  most  boards  to 
you  in  3  weeks.  For  more  information 
call  (201)  843-7054  or  write  us  at  161 
W.  Central  Ave.,  Maywood,  NJ  07607. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


INCREASE  4  COLOR  IMPACT 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


MAKE  COLOR  PRINTS 
TO  SIZE  IN  6  MINUTES 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


AVERAGE  SET  -  15  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

• 


GANG  SEPERATE  FULL  PAGE 

COST  &  TIME  EFFECTIVE 


Full  On-Site  Training 
1yr.  "No-Hassle"  Warranty 
References  Available 

Call  today  800-331-5904 
ESECO  Cushing,  OK 
I  Speedmaster  74023  | 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

LETTERFLEX  290As 
FOR  SALE 

Four  (4)  290A  systems  and  related 
punch-bend-trim  equipment  available 
due  to  conversion  to  offset 
Contact: 

Ramsey  Altman  or  Hal  Brown 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
(404)  526-5151 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


1987  DEPRECIATION  SCHEDULE 
Modified  A.C.R.S.  under  latest  tax 
reform  from  congress.  This  software 
package  includes  all  the  old  deprecia¬ 
tion  schedules  for  assets  acquired 
before  1987.  Simple  installation.  Sche¬ 
dules  are  warranted  for  changes  in 
depreciation  laws  for  5  years.  This  is 
written  to  be  run  on  an  IBM  System/36. 

LEONARD  C.  STEELE 
STEELE'S  PROGRAMMING  SERVICES 
3142  FELIX  STREET 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO  64501 
(816)  364-4286 


E&P  CLASSIFIED 


(212)675-4380 


MAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


CHESHIRE  Labeling  Machine.  Model 
717,  with  glue  kit,  vacuum,  6  foot 
convewr,  EXCELLENT  CONDITION, 
over  $21,000  new  $9,000  or  best 
offer.  CALL:  John  Mellott  or  Jerry  Loos 
(216)  723-2332. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  labeler  Model  523-C  built 
for  newspapers.  Bargain.  (703) 
521-1089.  Curtis,  Box  2387,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22202. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  104's,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signal  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARY  3  HIGH  PASTER  (MODEL 
FP4540).  Immediate  availability.  See 
in  operation.  5  years  old.  $95,500. 
(914)  246-9552. 


MOTOROLA  PRESS  RADIOS:  Two-way 
portables,  mobiles  at  fraction  of  new 
cost.  Very  good  condition.  Can  be  put  on 
frequency,  PL  you  specify.  Example: 
VHF  MX-330,  2-freq,  PL,  $650. 
Specializing  in  radios  for  news  industry. 
Quotes  on  complete  systems.  Write  with 
your  specs.  NEWSCOM,  Box  808, 
Crown  Point,  IN  46307 


Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  (DOD  Authorized 
Newspaper  Publisher  for  DOD  Person¬ 
nel  within  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command) 
has  following  item  of  equipment  in 
excellent  condition  offered  for  sale.  All 
items  will  be  sold  on  “as  is.”  basis,  FOB 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Buyer  must  pay  for  pack¬ 
ing,  crating  and  shipping  to  destination. 
LINOTYPE  HOT  LEAD  TYPESETTER, 
Model  31,  complete  with  Mohr  Lino- 
saw,  Micro-therm  crucible  control, 
Mohr  measure  control  and  6  large  and  8 
half  deck  magazines.  SPARE  PARTS  for 
Linotype  hot  lead  typesetter.  Hundreds 
of  new  parts  from  nuts  to  springs.  Sold 
by  lot.  LINOTYPE  GRAPHIC  EDITING 
TERMINAL,  complete  with  15”  adjust¬ 
able  angle  screen  monitor,  detached 
keyboard,  lowboy  electronics  cabinet,  5 
1/2”  mini  floppy  disc  drive,  hardware 
and  software  to  be  compatible  with 
Linotype  Computer  System  5.  New, 
1984  model. 

BIG  CHIEF  4000  pound  remelt  furnace 
with  United  American  damperin,  dress¬ 
ing  door,  twin  8  water  cooled  mold. 
1969  model.  3M  CAMERA  PROCES¬ 
SOR  MR-417  Dual  Electrostatic  Plate- 
maker.  New,  1981  Model.  For  more 
information  on  items  or  to  offer  bid, 
write  or  call  to: 

Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 

ATTN:  Logistics  Manager 

APO  San  Frnacisco  96503-01 10 

Telephones:  Military  Autovon  - 

229-3337/3128;  Commercial  (Tokyo) 

404-9441. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 

2-APS  5's-70  Pica  with  5MB  drives. 
Serial  numbers  193  and  194.  Main¬ 
tained  continuously  under  Autologic 
contract  since  new  in  1979.  Still  in 
operation  and  can  be  seen  running. 
Asking  $45,000  each.  Call  James  P. 
Quinn,  The  Home  News  Publishing  Co., 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  NJ 
08903  (201)  246-5642. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  7,  1987 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ADVANTAGE  III.  $7900; 

EDIT  7900  HR,  UNIVERSAL,  $3500; 
MDT  350,  Plain,  $1000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


AM  VARITYPER.  2  comp  set  3510/508 
typesetters,  5  5404  terminals,  process¬ 
or,  large  selection  typefaces.  Gary 
Cantrell,  919  828-7393. 


ATEX  publishing  system.  2  PDP 
11/34’s,  16  terminals,  3  CDC  80  MB 
disk  drives,  soft  typesetters,  typesetter 
interfaces,  132  col  line  printers,  Diablo 
603  printers,  6  AlOOO  remote  cpu 
workstations.  Spare  disk  controller, 
mem,  cpu,  XDM  backplanes  etc. 
Contact  Bob  Chaney,  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics,  Dallas,  TX  (214) 
298-8000. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  UNIVERSAL  Unisetter--$3.900. 
CG  film  processor,  like  new— $1,200. 
14  Harris  compuedit 
terminals— $480.00  each.  3  Harris 
1420  editing  terminals —  $1,600. 
each.  4  Harris  microstors— $1,900 
each.  Contact  Bob  Gemske,  Housatonic 
Valley  Publishing  Co.,  New  Milford,  CT 
(203)  354-2261. 


EDIT  7770  II  HR,  $7,000; 
EDIT  7700  HR.  $5250; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  $4250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


TWO  CG  Videosetter  Universals.  8  grids/ 
each  machine,  with  one  having  new  ID 
tube  &  reverse  video.  Analog  &  Digital 
spare  parts  kit,  plus  other  spares.  Both 
under  CG  service  contract. 

One  CG  7200.  Point  sizes  ranging  from 
30-120  pt.  Also  has  spare  parts  kit. 
Plenty  of  fonts  to  go  with  machine. 
Contact  Carl  Vinson-  (601)  842-2611. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 
Complete  typesetting  package 
Unisetter-  low  range 
5  Harris  Keyboards 
1  HarrisMicroStor 
1  Facit  I  ape  Punch 
1  7200  Headliner  with  Fonts 
Sell  all  or  seperatley.  $14,900.  Call 
Doug  (201)  772-2121. 


1  week  —  $5.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MICROCOMPUTER/INTERFACES/ 
TYPESETTERS.  Systems  intergration 
between  new  and  used  equipment  to 
produce  optimum  results  in  typeset¬ 
ting.  D/C  prices  on  parts  and  boards  for 
mostCG  equipment.  Call  Graph-X(215) 
439-1942. 


TWO  LIKE  NEW  CG  UNISETTERS, 
TWO  MDC's  WITH  MDR’S  interfaced  to 
unisetters.  Running  in  Mississippi. 
Financing  available.  $11,000.  (6C)1) 
837-3777. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

N845  45.5  x  36  (Standard  &  narrow 
gap) 

Units  from  72-82  RH  and  LH 

N936  42  X  36 

N900  42  X  46 

V25  21.5 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cary  Imprinter  22.75  (1981) 

TE(:  HR  X  4000  After  Burner 
TEC  Catalitic  After  Burner 
-Harris  Presses  available  in  heat  set  or 
cold  configurations 

-Re-built  and  warranteed  units,  folders 
and  press  systems  available 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
511  West  Citrus  Edge 
Glendora,  CA  91740-5098 
(818)  914-3981  Tlx  (910)  584-1350 

GOSS  SSC  PRESSES 
5-4  HIGH'S  22  3/4 
New  approximatley  1981 
5-TEC  ovens  &  chills 
New  1984 
5-SSC  folders 

Complete  presslines  or 
individual  components  available, 
heatset  or  cold 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Goss  Metroliner  6  units  22" 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss,  Metroliner,  22",  6  units,  3  decks 
Metro,  22  3/4",  4  units,  1  deck 
Metro,  23  9/16",  14  units,  8 

Cosmo,  22  3/4",  5  units 
Urbanite,  22",  7  units 
Urbanite,  22  3/4",  6  units 
Urbanite,  ‘1000’  series  folder 
Suburban  1500,  4  units  4  MEGS 
Suburban  1000,  8  units 
SC,  7  units,  1974 
Community,  6  units,  1969-77 
Community,  3  units,  1978 
Upper  formers;  SC  Urbanite 
Harris,  1650,  5  units,  1979 
V25,  8  units,  JF25,  1972-84 
V15D,  4  units,  JF25 
King,  KJ8  folder,  1980 
TEC  Model  C  dryer,  8  ft.  chills 
Enkel  ‘2000’  auto-splicer 
Butler  4042-8  splicer 

Press  for  sale?  We  are  actively  buying 
presses  for  our  inventory. 

ONE  CORP/ATLANTA 
(404)  458-9351  TLX  700563 


Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  3  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766. 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  2  units  1  folder 
Harris  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units,  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former 

GOSS 

Creusot  Loir,  5  unit  with  splicers  with  a 
UB  -  30  folder 

1  Goss  1500  series  unit 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gregg  imprinter 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


6  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  folder  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion,  available  immediately.  $135,000. 
Contact  Charles  Dunagin  or  Mike 
Williamson  at  Enterprise-Journal, 
McComb,  MS  (601)  684-2421. 


FOLDERS  FOR  SALE 
Five  (5)  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  Imperial 
3;2  Folders  at  $250,000  each. 
Contact; 

Ramsey  Altman  or  Hal  Brown 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
(404)  526-5151. 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  %. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  “Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22", 
2;1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


HARRIS  V-25;  2  units  available  with  1 
JF-4  folder  with  double  parallel  fold, 
cross  performance  and  quarter  assemb¬ 
ly.  Also  one  control  cabinet.  75HP  DC 
(Drive  Motor.  Open  for  bid.  Call  Clarence 
(513)  542-8833. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w  20  H  P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  14  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

3  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 

4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  very  good 
condition  -  1972 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 

5  Unit  Color  King,  KJ6  folder.  Complete 
press  or  add-on  units 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

1  (Dommunity  oil  lubricated  add-on  unit 

2  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

3  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

4  Unit  Community  -  grease  lubricated 

6  IJnit  Community  SC 

6  Unit  SSC,  1983  21  1/2",  4-high, 
stacked  set  of  units,  2  Butler  splicers 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2,  4-high 
with  heatset  package,  3  floor 
Community  units 

1  Urbanite  Tri-color  unit  -  U-731 
1  Harris  V-15A  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  VI 5A,  1978  vintage 
4  Unit  Harris  V25  with  JFIO  folder 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -  one  model 
105  and  one  104 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

SEE  US  AT  AMERICA*EAST 
BOOTH  #  F-10 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700 

Telex  206766 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1987 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  845  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  1  folder,  RBC-2  plus  cole  quarter 
folder.  2  M.E.G.  D-500  flying  pasters. 
2  press  drive  motor,  125  horse  power, 
operators  console,  1  roll  stand.  This 
press  will  run  great  back  to  back  color 
up  to  60,000  IPH.  It  is  a  steal  at 
$500,000.  Box  1808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Rebuilt  Urbanite  unit 

Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 

Community  Folder 

Unit  Community,  grease  with  sidelay 
and  Community  folder 
Unit  Community,  grease  with  sidelay 
and  Community  folder 
Rebuilt  SC  quarter  folders 

SPECIALIZING  IN  GOSS  SINGLE 
WIDTH  PRESSES 

EMERGENCY  SERVICE  (717) 
657-6089 


TWO  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  with 
running  circumferential  and  sidelay 
and  SC  folder. 

IPEC  INC 

97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  TeLx  206766 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 
Dilitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  %"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

1  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


URBANITE  1/4-  folders.  One  700-ser¬ 
ies.  one  500  series.  Both  in  excellent 
condititon.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  Bob 
Bowyer  at  (805)  252-7397  or  John 
Tygret  at  (805)388-1951. 

VANGUARD  PRESS  22  1/2  x  36  four 
units  with  JF-1  Jaw  Folder  with  30 
horse  power  drive  and  4  position 
stacked  roll  stand.  Call  Web  Specialties 
Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  5  unit  VI 5  Harris  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  METRO  CYLINDERS  2  plate 
cylinders  2  blanket  cylinders**  (jOSS 
METRO  LINER  CYLINDERS  2  plate 
cylinders  2  blanket  cylinders**  Please 
call  with  any  information  regarding  the 
above.  Bob  Buckley  (213)  232-2371. 
Pacific  standard  time. 


GOSS  URBANITE  and  Community 
press.  Also,  Harris  V25  or  VI 5A.  Box 
1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELL  399  ER  SCANNER  (914) 
353-1122. 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604,  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


HELP 


WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  OPENINGS 

TWO  ADVERTISING  FACULTY  OPEN¬ 
INGS  starting  fall  1987.  The  University 
of  Kansas  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  seeks  assistant 
and  associate  professors.  Nine  month 
tenure-track  appointment  with  possibil¬ 
ity  of  summer  employment.  Salary 
range  for  assistant  professor  is 
$25.000-$28,000  and  competitive  for 
associate  professor.  Master’s  degree 
and  significant  professional  experience 
required  for  both.  Teaching  experience 
preferred  for  both.  Earned  doctorate 
preferred  for  associate  professor.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  postmarked  by  March 
28.  Later  applications  considered  until 
positions  are  tilled.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  (indicating  which  position  you 
are  applying  for),  vita,  and  three  profes¬ 
sional  or  academic  references  to  Prof. 
Tim  Bengtson,  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS  66045-2350. 
(An  AA/EEO  employer.) 


TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  Salary 
plus  tuition  waiver  for  qualified  doctoral 
and  master's  students  in  journalism. 
News  or  advertising  experience  a  plus. 
Enroll  June  or  August,  1987.  Write: 
Graduate  Adviser,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  SIU,Carbondale,  IL 62901-6601. 


PROFESSOR 

Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University  is 
seeking  an  assistant/associate  professor 
of  journalism  and  public  relations  to 
teach  a  range  of  journalism  and  public 
relations  classes  in  a  computer 
equipped  laboratory.  This  tenure-track 
position  is  for  Fall  1987.  The  UC 
Journalism/Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  faculty  teach  in  three  programs 
which  lead  to  BA  or  BS  degrees.  A 
competitive  candidate  must  have 
professional  experience  in  daily  print 
media  and/or  Public  Relations  and  an 
advanced  degree.  The  salary  is 
commmensurate  with  experience. 
Resume,  names,  addresses  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  3  professional  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  media  wok  must 
be  sent  to:  Professor  John  Behrens, 
Director  of  Journalism/Public  Relations, 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  Univeristy, 
Burrstone  Road,  Utica,  NY  1352.  AA/ 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

SEEKING  tenure  track  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  to  begin  teaching  reporting,  editing 
and  introduction  to  mass  communica¬ 
tion  courses  in  September  1987.  An 
interest  in  teaching  an  undergraduate 
international  mass  communication 
course  would  be  a  “plus”  factor,  Ph.D. 
is  required,  although  we  will  consider 
beginning  professors  who  will  receive 
the  doctorate  within  a  few  months’ 
time.  Significant  newspaper  experience 
is  mandatory.  Salary:  competitive 
nationally  for  rank.  Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations:  April  1,  1987.  Send  detailed 
resume  and  names  of  three  academic  or 
professional  references  to:  Dr.  Bruce 
Swain,  Chair,  Search  Commitee,  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  GA  30602.  We  are  an 
affirmative  action  employer  and  espe¬ 
cially  seek  minority  and  women 
applicants. 

The  George  Washington  University 
seeks  Director  of  Political  Communica¬ 
tions  Program,  an  interdisciplinary 
undergraduate  program,  with  about  50 
majors.  Earned  doctorate,  publications, 
teaching  and  professional  experience 
appropiate  for  mid-level  or  senior 
appointment  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  departments:  communica¬ 
tions,  journalism,  political  science. 
Send  curriculum  vitae  and  names  of 
three  references  to:  Chair,  Search 
Committee  for  Political  Communica¬ 
tions,  Phillips  Hall  T-107,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington 
D.C.  20052.  Deadline  April  1,  1987  or 
until  filled.  George  Washington  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

TWO  TENURE  track  positions  open. 
Ph.D.  (or  candidate)  and  professional 
experience  required.  Must  show  poten¬ 
tial  as  teacher  and  researcher.  Rank 
and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Duties  include  teaching  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  media 
graphics,  public  relations,  photography 
and  television  production.  VYe  will  begin 
reviewing  application  February  20, 
1987,  and  will  continue  until  an 
acceptable  candidate  is  identified. 
Send  letter  of  application,  curriculum 
vitae,  and  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Loyola  University,  Box  104,  New 
Orleans,  LA  70118.  Loyola  University  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
The  University  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a 
four-year  public  institution  with 
campuses  on  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  serving  full-time 
and  part-time  students,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  the  following  faculty 
positions  for  academic  year  1987-88, 
beginning  August  15,  1987. 

Visiting  Assistant,  Visiting  Associate  or 
Visiting  Professor  of  Journalism 
(Humanities  Division).  Doctorate  in 
journalism  is  preferred.  Master’s  degree 
with  full-time  college-level  teaching 
experience  may  also  be  considered. 
Professional  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  considered  assets.  Will  teach 
twelve  credit  hours  per  semester,  in  the 
evening  if  necessary,  in  journalism  and 
related  courses;  assist  in  promotion  of 
quality  program  to  serve  Virgin  Islands 
and  Caribbean  area;  will  serve  as  faculty 
advisor  to  journalism  students;  and 
carry  out  other  normal  faculty  responsi- 
bilites.  Salary  range  is  $27,965  to 
$39,514  plus  benefits. 

Address  letter  of  application,  up-to-date 
resume,  official  college  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  by 
April  10,  1987  to:  Dr.  William  P. 
MacLean,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  University  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  00802. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer  and  Educator 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE-TRACK  assistant  professor  to 
teach  reporting  and  other  classes  in  the 
news-editorial  sequence  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  at  the  University 
of  Kansas.  Masters  degree,  significant 
professional  journalism  experience  and 
some  teaching  experience  and/or 
evidence  of  teaching  ability  required; 
doctorate  desirable.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  aoplication  letter,  resume  and 
evider  c  of  professional  and  teaching 
experience  to  Susanne  Shaw,  chair. 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  fo  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
KS  66045.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  March  30,  1987.  AA/EO 
employer. 


JOURNALISM  tenure  track  position. 
Central  Michigan  University  seeks  an 
individual  with  relevant  professional 
experience  and  teaching  expertise  in 
one  or  more  of  these  areas:  news- 
editorial,  advertising,  magazines. 
Demonstrated  ability  or  potential  in 
scholarly  research  and  creative  activity 
required.  Ph.D.  desired.  Candidates 
with  ABD  or  with  significant  progress 
toward  Ph.D.  will  be  considered.  Target 
level:  Instructor  or  Assistant  Professor. 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  on  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  275  majors  and 
congenial  faculty  of  13  committed  to 
professional  approach  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication  education.  The 
University  has  16,000  students  and  is 
located  70  miles  north  of  Lansing,  the 
state  capital.  Send  letter  of  application, 
detailed  current  resume,  plus  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Michael  J.  Petrick,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Central  Michigan  University, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48859.  Deadline  for 
applications:  March  27,  1987. 

CMU  is  an  Affirmative  Action'Equal 
Opportunity  Institution.  All  qualified 
persons,  including  women,  members  of 
minority  groups,  and  the  handicapped, 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


POSITION:  Tenure  track  assistant 
professor  in  Journalism  beginning 
August  25,  1987. 

TEACHING  AREAS  AND  RESPONSI¬ 
BILITIES:  Newswriting,  report  writing, 
editing  and  general  courses  such  as 
History  of  Journalism. 
QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D/ABD  desired  - 
teaching  excellence  and  demonstrated 
scholarship  required. 

SALARY:  Salary  and  benefits 
competitive. 

APPLICATIONS:  Send  vita,  undergra¬ 
duate  and  graduate  transcripts,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr. 
Edwin  Carpenter,  Division  of  Language 
&  Literature,  Northeast  Missouri  State 
University,  Kirksville,  MO  63501. 
NMSU  is  and  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  to  teach 
in  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  in  Mass  Communications  for 
the  1987-88  academic  year,  beginning 
August  17,  1987.  Position  demands 
teaching  interest  in  reporting,  editing, 
editorial  writing,  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,  newspaper  production  and  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  plan  to  return  to  newspap¬ 
er  work.  Salary  is  attractive  because  of  a 
support  grant  from  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion.  Deadline  for  application  is  March 
16,  1987.  The  University  of  Kansas  is 
an  equal  opportunity  affirmative  action 
employer.  Applications  are  sought  from 
all  qualified  people  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  disability,  veteran 
status,  national  origin,  age  or  ancestory. 
Write  Lee  Young,  Acting  Dean,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  KS  66045. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  7,  1987 
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HELP  WANTED 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP,  teaching 
news-editorial.  Professional  experience 
preferred.  Nine  months.  $5800, 
reduced  fees,  20  hours/week,  starting 
August  1987.  Requires  acceptance  into 
department's  Masters  program.  Send 
letter/resume  to  Carol  Oukrop,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Kedzie  Hall, 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
KS  66506.  Deadline  April  15,  EO/AA 
employer. 


Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University  is 
seeking  an  assistant/associate  professor 
of  journalism  and  public  relations  to 
teach  a  range  of  journalism  and  public 
relations  classes  in  a  computer 
equipped  laboratory.  This  tenure-track 
position  is  for  Fall  1987.  The  UC 
Journalism/Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  faculty  teach  in  3  program  which 
lead  to  BA  or  BS  degrees.  A  competitive 
candidate  must  have  professional 
experience  in  daily  print  media  and/or 
public  relations  and  an  advanced 
degree.  The  salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience.  Resume,  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  3 
professional  references  and  samples  of 
media  work  must  be  sent  to;  Professor 
John  Behrens,  Director  of  Journalism/ 
Public  Relations,  Utica  College  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  Burrstone,  Utica,  NY 
13502.  AA/EOE. 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSI¬ 
TY  seeks  a  full  time  Journalism  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  to  teach  basic  writing  and 
reporting  skills,  theory  and  research  and 
to  advise  publications.  Additional  capa¬ 
bilities  in  public  relations,  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  broadcasting  are  welcome. 
Position  is  tenure-track  and  begins 
September  15,  1987,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funding.  Minimum  five 
years  professional  experience  and  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  Candidates  should  show  prom¬ 
ise  of  professional  activity  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  closely  with  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Send  letter,  resume  and  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  Search  Committee,  Journalism 
Department,  Western  Washington 
University,  Bellingham,  WA  98225. 
(206)  676-3252.  Closing  date;  April 
15,  1987.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Administrative  Operations  Analyst  I/ll 
Journalism/Mustang  Daily  General 
Manager  ($1996-$2849/mo.)  Duties; 
Financial  control  and  ad  sales  for  5-day- 
week  campus  newspaper  (weekly  in 
summer).  Minimum  Requirements; 
Degree  or  equivalent  from  4-year 
college;  2  years  responsible  profession¬ 
al  experience  in  business  management 
preferably  in  newspaper  advertising  or 
as  controller.  Experience  with  computer 
composition  desirable.  CLOSING 
DATE;  3/25/87. 

CAL  POLY  JOBLINE  INFORMATION 
CALL;  (805)  546-1533 
Apply  Personnel  Office,  Cal  Poly,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  (JA  93407,  (805) 
546-2236.  AA/EOE/Title  IX; 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  Employer. 


NEWSPAPER  CONTROLLER 
State  capital  newspaper  is  seeking 
controller  with  computer,  marketing 
and  accounting  skills.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  join  the  energetic 
management  team  of  this  award 
winning  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Linda  Banfill,  Concord  Monitor,  3  North 
State  St.,  Concord,  NH  03301-1177. 
EOE _ 

PRINTING  ADMINISTRATOR  for  a 
5,800  daily  with  commercial  printing. 
Responsible  for  press,  camera,  mail- 
room,  scheduling,  inventory,  customer 
relations,  billing,  machinery  and  build¬ 
ing  maintenance.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  PO  Box  191, 
Urbana,  OH  43078. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  GENERAL  MANAGER 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  needs 
person  with  newspaper  experience  and 
strong  leadership  abilities  to  guide  and 
direct  all  functions  and  to  promote 
effectiveness  and  growth. 

Excellent  growth  opportunities.  Full 
benefit  package. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Box  1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  real 
estate  tab.  Can-do  attitude  unlimited 
opportunities  for  advancement. 
Resume  to;  2785  Kurtz  St.,  Suite  10, 
San  Diego,  CA  92110. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
One  of  the  nations  leading  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  one  of  the  country’s  most 
dynamic  markets  is  looking  for  an  inno¬ 
vative  action-oriented  individual  to 
assist  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  its 
classified  advertising  and  staff  of  100 
with  emphasis  on  increasing  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  the  outside  sales  staff. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  manager  of 
small  or  medium  daily  to  enter  a  metro 
operation.  Candidates  must  possess 
prior  management/supervisory  experi¬ 
ence,  enjoy  a  competitive  environment, 
be  adept  with  people  skills,  and  willing 
to  become  a  team  member  of  a  highly 
progressive  management  organization. 
Please  send  comprehensive  resume 
with  salary  history  in  confidence  to; 

Rosita  Peterson 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Classified  Advertising  Manager 
PO  Box  191 
Tampa,  FL  33601 


ADVERTISING  SALES/MANAGEMENT 
Free  distribution  shopping  guide 
located  in  the  north  west  Inland  Pacific 
area  has  opening  for  sales  manager. 
Person  hired  will  possess  a  proven  track 
record  in  advertising  sales  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  metropolitan  market,  goal  oriented, 
good  organizational  skills,  leadership 
qualities,  and  the  ability  to  work  directly 
with  accounts  and  advertising  agencies. 
Highly  competitive  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  level  and  perfo- 
mance.  Send  resume  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Personnel  Director,  Shopper  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  119  North  Main  St.,  Blue 
Earth,  MN  56013.  Interview  required. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Self  motivated  individual  with  strong 
motivational  and  leadership  skills 
sought  to  direct  classified  department 
for  The  Herald.  The  Herald  is  a  57,000 
ciculation  daily  newspaper  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market,  30  miles  north  of  Seattle 
Washington.  We  are  a  Washington  Post 
Co.  division. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven 
background  in  classified  advertising 
managemet.  Excellent  people  and  sales 
skills  are  essential.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  outlining  accomplishments  to 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  The 
Heratd,  PO  Box  930,  Everett,  WA 
98206.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
needed  at  40,000  plus  7  day  newspap¬ 
er.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who  can 
take  a  good  department  to  new  heights 
with  strong  motivation  and  ideas.  Staff 
includes  supervisor,  6  telephone  ad 
visors,  and  2  outside  sales  people.  This 
market  will  experience  strong  growth 
over  the  next  several  years.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Bob 
Cornell,  Advertising  Director,  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  260  Washington  St., 
Watertown,  NY  13601. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  reponsi- 
bility  for  retail  classified  commercial 
sales  and  production  for  a  newspaper 
company  with  a  daily,  weekly  and 
commercial  printing  operation.  Ideal 
candidate  will  be  a  proven  sales  director 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  ad 
production.  We  need  a  leader  and  moti¬ 
vator.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Zone  9,  Box  1802,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  under 
30,000  circulation  Southwestern  daily. 
Replies  to  Box  1814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Fast  growing  Florida  daily  is  looking  for 
a  sales  person  with  strong  automotive/ 
real  estate  sales  and  layout  experience. 
Must  be  aggressive,  with  positive 
mental  attitude  and  be  willing  to  deve¬ 
lop  and  service  new  accounts  in  all  clas¬ 
sifications.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  1826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Daily  News-Sun,  Sun  City,  Arizona 
is  a  16,500  PM  6-day  daily  in  the  fast 
growing  Phoenix  market.  Seeking 
person  with  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence,  good  personnel  relation  skills  and 
budgeting,  training,  sales  plan  develop¬ 
ment  and  major  account  exposure.  Staff 
consists  of  1 1  outside  sales  people  with 
5  person  support  team.  Competitive 
salary  and  complete  benefit  package. 
Send  letter  and  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to-.  Thomas  Coakley, 
Marketing  Director,  Daily  News-Sun, 
10102  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Sun  City,  AZ 
85372. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  6  corporate  owned  daily  with 
strong  mailed  TMC  seeks  aggressive, 
creative  leader  with  management  exper¬ 
ience.  In  the  last  two  years  four  of  our 
managers  have  become  publishers  or 
group  advertising  directors.  We’re  anxi¬ 
ous  to  continue  hiring  that  caliber  of 
manager,  but  we’re  fussy.  Replies  to 
Advertising  Director,  The  Bryan-College 
Station  Eagle,  PO  Box  3000,  Bryan,  TX 
77805. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RECRUITMENT 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

MID- 

ATLANTIC 

REGION 


CW  Communications,  Inc.,  (CWCI)  the 
world’s  leading  publisher  of  computer* 
related  newspapers  and  masa2ines, 
announces  an  excellent  Washington 
D.C. 'based  opportunity  for  its 
publication,  Computerworla. 

Computtrworld,  the  nation's  leading 
publication  for  computer  involved 
professionals  maintains  a  strong 
recruitment  advertising  section  sold  by 
our  newly  formed  national  sales  staff.  A 
strong  interaction  exists  between  our 
regional  managers  and  a  solid 
tefemarketing  sales  team.  The 
successful  candidate  tor  this  position 
will  receive  support  from  an  In-house 
sales  promotion,  research  and  direct 
marketing  department. 

The  Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  recruitment  advertising 
sales  and  be  a  self-starter,  able  to  sell 
effectively  without  immediate 
supervision.  Regional  travel  is 
necessary  in  order  to  work  with 
agencies  and  clients.  Opportunity  for 
career  growth  end  increasing  amounts 
of  responsibility  exists  for  an 
energetic,  creative  and  well-organized 
individual. 

CWCI  offers  excellent  benefits  and  a 
salary  commensurate  with  experience. 


John  Corrigan 
National  Recruitment 
Advertising  Director 
CW  Communications,  Inc. 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
EOE  M/F 


CWCOMAMIRNCATtONSv  MIC. 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  ADVERTISING 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

We’re  looking  for  a  few  good  people  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  daily  and  weekly  advertising  sales 
management  positions  in  the  Midwest  and  East 
Coast  in  both  small  and  major  markets. 

If  you’re  an  experienced  and  aggressive  sales 
manager/director  with  good  people  and  market¬ 
ing  skills,  you  may  want  to  contact  us.  We’re  a 
growing  company  with  34  daily  and  114  weekly 
newspapers  in  1 5  states. 

To  learn  more  about  these  opportunities,  write  in 
strict  confidence  to: 

James  E.  McKearney,  Jr. 

Vice  President  Marketing 

angersioll  publications  Co. 

457  North  Harrison  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

17,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  5  look¬ 
ing  for  experienced  ad  director  to  super¬ 
vise  staff  of  nine.  Good  salary  plus 
bonus.  New  modern  plant  in  ideal 
community.  Send  resume  to  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANA¬ 
GER  for  growing  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
career-minded  individual.  Prior  adver¬ 
tising  management  experience 
required.  Fitting  in  with  existing 
management  team  is  mandatory. 
Manage  a  team  of  11  sharp  salespeo¬ 
ple.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  fringe  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  to  Advertising  Director,  York 
Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial  Highway, 
York,  PA  17402. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Pensacola  News  Journal  is  currently 
seeking  an  experienced  retail  adverising 
manager.  A  creative  and  highly  moti¬ 
vated  professional  to  resume  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  all  retail  sales.  The  successful 
candidate  who  fills  this  unique  opening 
should  have  the  folowing:  3  to  5  years 
newspaper  experience  with  a  minimum 
of  2  years  as  a  manager/supervisor, 
major  accounts  experience,  training 
and  sales  staff  development  along  with 
budgeting  experience.  Please  send  your 
resume  along  with  salary  history  to 
James  0.  Barnett,  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Pensacola  News  Journal,  1 
News  Journal  Plaza,  Pensacola,  NJ 
32501.  A  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 


TELEMARKETING  SUPERVISOR  to 
direct  11  representatives.  High  visibili¬ 
ty  position  for  proven  MOTIVATOR  with 
strong  sales  and  people  skills.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Rapid  advancment 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  M.  Jaco¬ 
bus,  Press  Telegram,  604  Pine,  Long 
Beach,  CA  90844. 


THE  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
An  outstanding  newspaper  advertising 
career  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
self  starter.  Requirements  include  1  to 
3  newspaper  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  1  year  advertising  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  4  year  college  degree.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  join  a 
17,000  circulation  NYT  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  central  Florida.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Direct  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  J.D.  Robinette, 
Publisher,  The  Sebring  News,  2714 
SE.  Lakeview  Dr.,  Debring,  FL  33870. 

A  NYT  regional  newspaper. 

An  equal  opportunity  emplolyer  M/F. 


ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST,  for  newsroom  on  afternoon 
newspaper.  Emphasis  on  news 
graphics,  impact  charts  and  graphs, 
maps  and  feature  illustrations.  Must 
work  under  daily  deadlines.  Diverse  skill 
and  creativity  a  must.  Familiarity  with 
Macintosh  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Robert  Kozak,  Editor, 
Lancaster  New  Era,  8  W.  King  St., 
Lancaster,  PA  17603. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

THE  PRINCETON  PACKET  INC.  has  an 
opening  for  a  single  copy  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  be  able  to  manage  a  small 
staff  of  collectors  (and  be  willing  to  fill 
in  when  and  where  necessary),  to  train 
new  recruits  and  develop  new  sales 
locations.  This  is  a  growth  area  with 
great  potential  for  a  self  motivated, 
aggressive  salesperson.  Some  college 
and  experience  preferred.  Computer 
orientation  a  plus.  Competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Ed  Kelley, 
The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
growing  daily.  Real  opportunity  for  take- 
charge  person.  Contact  Dick  Reddick, 
Paso  Robles  Daily  Press,  Box  427,  Paso 
Robles,  CA  93447.  (805)  238-6500. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Must  have  strong  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  College  degree 
preferred.  Replies  to  Zone  4,  Box  1799, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZE,  Zone  2,  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  is  seeking  a  candi¬ 
date  with  strong  home  delivery,  A.M., 
experience,  familiarity  in  computer 
applications  and  a  proven  history  of 
supervisory  excellence.  A  progressive 
salary  and  benefits  packages  awaits  the 
successful  applicant.  Candidate  should 
forward  their  resume  to  Box  1827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Door  Crew  Company 
To  Sell  The  Bay  Area’s  Best 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
tor  door  crew  company  that: 

-Can  produce  high  order  volume 
-Has  at  least  two  years  of  experience  in 
door-to-door  sales. 

-Has  a  clear  understanding  of  Califor¬ 
nia  child  labor  laws. 

Compensation  will  be  determined  by 
order  volume. 

If  your  company  is  ready  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  working  with  the  Bay  Area's 
Best,  please  send  your  resume  to  Harry 
C.  Davis,  Consumer  Sales  and  Market¬ 
ing  Dept.,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  (DA 
95190. 


ZONE  MANAGERS 

The  Washington  Post  is  anticipating 
openings  for  highly  motivated  individu¬ 
als  with  proven  management  experience 
preferrably  in  both  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  sales 

Candidates  must  possess: 

•Strong  sales  orientation 
•Appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
customer  service 
•Competiitive  field  orientation 
•Ability  to  recruit,  train,  and  motivate 
independent  distributors  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  environments  (urban,  suburban, 
rural) 

•Excellent  people  skills  and  organiza¬ 
tional  ability. 

•Solid  record  keeping  skills. 
•Familiarity  with  demands  of  TMC. 

Excellent  benefits  and  salary  (commen¬ 
surate  with  experience)  plus  NBO.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  a  diverse  energetic 
circulation  team  on  a  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  with  a  great  tradition  and 
a  record  of  consistent  growth,  send 
detailed  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to:  The  Washington  Post, 
PO  Box  P6911,  1150  15th  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20071.  Deadline  for 
application  4/01/87.  EEO. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

FORMAT  WRITER/CONSULTANT 
ATE)(/SII/CSI  systems.  Must  know  exist¬ 
ing  format  libraries  and  be  able  to  write 
new  formats  for  area  composition. 
Contract  jobs.  Rates  negotiable.  Send 
resume.  Strategic  Development  Corp., 
7  Railroad  Ave.,  Bedford,  MA  01730. 
(617)  275-3870. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITER:  An  experienced 
business  writer  with  a  knack  for  cover¬ 
ing  financial  news  and  writing  analysis- 
type  stories.  Send  resume  to  Joe 
Worley,  Executive  Editor,  Nashville 
Banner,  1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN 
37202. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  Editor-News 
for  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  US 
Forces  state-of-the-art  daily  newspaper 
headquartered  in  Tokyo.  We  serve  main¬ 
land  Japan,  Okinawa,  Korea,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Guam  and  other  countries  in  the 
Far  East.  We  are  looking  for  a  news 
veteran  with  a  minimum  of  10  years 
experience,  to  include  experience  as  a 
news  editor  in  a  major  daily.  Base  pay  is 
$32,567  plus  a  cost  of  living  allow¬ 
ance,  housing,  military  exchange  and 
commissary  (shopping  and  food) 
privileges,  annual  vacation  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  after  three  years,  up  to  three  weeks 
home  leave.  Applicants  should  forward 
Department  of  the  Army  Form  3433, 
Application  for  Nonappropriated  Fund 
Employment,  or  a  Standard  Form  171, 
Personal  Qualifications  Statement, 
available  at  US  Federal  Government 
offices,  plus  a  separate  typewritten 
statememt  on  plain  paper  giving  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  tasks  previously  performed.  If 
veteran’s  preference  is  to  be  claimed, 
appropriate  documentation  should  be 
mailed  along  with  application  to  reach 
9th  Area  Support  Group  (Prov) 
(USAGH) 

ATTN:  AJGH-PA-PORP 
APO  San  Francisco  96343-0064 
no  later  than  31  March  1987. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Belleville  News-Democrat,  a 
45,900  morning  daily  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  is  looking  for  an  aggressive  editor 
or  reporter  ready  for  editing  experience. 
We  need  a  leader  who  can  help  young 
reporters  do  tough  stories.  Applicants 
need  good  writing  skills,  deadline 
experience  and  a  background  that 
includes  beat  coverage,  in-depth  report¬ 
ing  and  investigative  work.  Send  clips, 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Roy  WenzI, 
The  Belleville  News  Democrat,  120  S. 
Illinois  St.,  Belleville,  IL  62220. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR.  Send  resume  to  Editorial 
Page,  The  Anniston  Star,  PO  Box  189, 
Anniston,  AL  36201. 


EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  editor  on  a  small 
daily  newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Beautiful 
college  town  and  great  place  to  work 
and  live.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  REPORTERS 
Sought  by  upstate  New  York  business 
paper  recently  acquired  by  American 
City  Business  Journals,  the  nation’s 
leading  business  weekly  group.  Daily 
experience  required;  business  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Excellent  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Paul  Eric- 
son,  Editor,  Rochester  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY 
14604. 


COPY  DESK  MANAGER-  This  is  more 
than  just  a  slot  editor  job.  Use  your 
computer  know-how  and  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  copy  editing,  writing  headlines, 
and  make-up  and  design  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  your  management  skills  to 
oversee  a  copy  desk  staff  of  four  hand¬ 
ling  100-130  tabloid  pages  of  business 
news  for  six  editions,  Monday-Friday, 
from  two  news  desks,  a  daily  and  a 
weekly.  Experience  with  computer 
typesetting  on  a  daily  newspaper  desk 
and  layout  skills  are  musts  for  applic¬ 
ants  for  this  new  position  in  a  fast- 
paced  environment.  As  printing  tech¬ 
nology  and  our  markets  have  changed, 
so  have  our  copy  desk  needs.  You  must 
be  able  to  manage  and  supervise  people 
and  the  products.  Division  of  Fortune 
500  company  offers  fine  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Department  CDM,  25  West 
43rd  Street,  Suite  1020,  New  York,  NY 
10036.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST 

Needed:  someone  who  cares  about  the 
names,  faces,  dreams  and  ideas  of 
central  Florida.  We’ll  pay  well.  This 
local  columnist  position  demands  high 
energy  and  an  enlightened  sense  of 
humor.  Plese  do  not  apply  unless  you 
are  an  excellent,  experienced  writer, 
with  recognition  and  clips  to  prove  it. 
Send  resume  and  5  best  clips  to  Mike 
Slaughter,  PO  Drawer  7,  Leesburg,  FL 
32749. 


COPY  DESK  and  reporting  positions 
anticipated  at  small,  growing  Zone  1 
PM.  (jood  opportunities  with  an  ambi¬ 
tious  paper  in  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
Letter,  resume,  clips  to  Box  1837, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  a  daily  newspaper  serving  US 
Forces  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and 
headquartered  in  Tokyo,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  copy  editor  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper.  Candidate 
must  have  sound  news  judgment,  be  a 
solid  speller  and  grammarian  and  have 
excellent  headline,  editing  and  layout 
skills.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
special  to  help  us  build  for  the  future. 
The  position  starts  at  $22,500  per  year, 
with  a  tax-free  post  allowance,  free 
government  housing  and  utilities,  mili¬ 
tary  exchange  and  commissary  (shop¬ 
ping  and  food)  privileges,  medical, 
dental  and  retirement  plans,  liberal 
vacations  and  paid  home  leave  after 
three  years  and  every  two  years  thereaf¬ 
ter.  Applicants  should  forward  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Form  3433,  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Nonappropriated  Fund  Employ¬ 
ment,  or  a  Standard  Form  171, 
Personal  Qualifications  Statement, 
available  at  US  Federal  Government 
offices,  plus  a  separate  typewritten 
statement  on  plain  paper  giving  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  tasks  previously  performed.  If 
veteran’s  preference  is  to  be  claimed, 
appropriate  documentation  should  be 
mailed  along  with  application  to  reach- 
9th  Area  Support  Group  (Prov) 
(USAGH) 

ATTN:  AJGH-PA-PORP 
APO  San  Francisco,  96343-0064 
no  later  than  31  March  1987. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Part  time  with  possibility  of  full  time  in 
the  future.  Major  weekly  advertising 
trade  journal  in  NYC.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Competitive  pay. 
Send  resume  and  letter  to  Box  1825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  The  Post  Star,  a  growing, 
35,000-circulation  Adirondack  region 
daily  in  Glenns  Falls,  NY,  seeks  an 
enthusiastic  copy  editor  to  join  a  news 
team  dedicated  to  putting  out  a  top- 
quality  newspaper.  Strong  language, 
layout  and  headline-writing  skills,  abili¬ 
ty  to  produce  on  deadline  and  a 
penchant  for  detail  are  musts.  Here’s  a 
chance  to  jump  aboard  a  paper 
that’s  going  places  in  a  growing 
community  rife  with  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  top-notch  entry-level  candi¬ 
date.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
tearsheets  to  Gary  Kebbel,  The  Post- 
Star,  PO  Box  2023,  Glenns  Falls,  NY 
12801. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 
The  SandPaper  weekly  newsmagazines 
of  the  New  Jersey  shore  need  a  versa¬ 
tile,  experienced  writer/editor  to  fill  a 
key  staff  position.  Job  entails  mostly 
copy  editing  plus  some  news  and/or 
entertainment  feature  writing  weekly. 
Potential  for  growth  with  our  expanding 
and  quality-oriented  group.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  shore  a  plus.  Send  resume 
to  Curt  Travers,  The  SandPaper,  1816 
Long  Beach  Blvd.,  Surf  City,  NJ 
08008. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  7,  1987 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  we  seek  a  pro 
who's  patient  but  firm,  a  wordsmith  who 
helps  Pultizer  candidates  develop,  aims 
to  be  a  superb  newsroom  manager  and 
has  strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Glenn 
Gilbert,  The  Beacon-News,  101  S. 
River  St.,  Aurora,  IL  60506. 

COPY  EDITOR-Soundings,  the  national 
boating  tabloid  newspaper,  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  copy  desk.  We  publish  8  editions 
a  month,  at  a  pace  similar  to  dailies. 
But  the  oganization  is  more  human- 
scale  with  more  opportunities  to  make 
your  presence  count  then  at  most  dail¬ 
ies.  Skills  required  include  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  page  layout  and  headlining.  Boat¬ 
ing  knowledge  desired.  Work  in  a  beaut¬ 
iful  waterfront  setting.  Send  resume  to 
Editorial  Director,  Soundings,  Essex, 
CT  06426. 

EDITOR.  Alabama  daily  newspaper 
seeks  editor  with  excellent  writing  and 
editing  skills.  Must  have  the  ability  to 
manage  others.  The  person  we  seek  is 
likely  now  the  editor  of  a  large  weekly  or 
small  daily  who  has  the  desire  to  even- 
tually  become  a  publisher.  Send 
resume  to:  Shelton  Prince,  Publisher, 
The  Times-Journal,  PO  Box  611, 
Selma,  AL  36702-0611. 

EDITOR  to  help  open  New  York  office 
for  monthly  business  magazine.  Need 
an  exciting  writer  who  enjoys  the  human 
side  of  business,  and  who  can  edit,  plan 
and  handle  production,  too.  Lots  to  do 
and  plenty  of  chances  to  have  fun. 
Letter,  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Box  1785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  copy  editor  sought  by 
fast  growing  Florida  East  Coast  daily. 
Here’s  a  chance  to  get  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  where  the  living  is  easy.  Send 
resume  to  Bob  Enns,  Executive  Editor, 
The  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  69,  Fort 
Pierce,  FL  33454.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

EXCITING  CHALLENGE 
Pulsing  new  free  market  in  natural  gas 
craves  intense  coverage  from  Houston 
by  seasoned  business  writers, 
$30,000-$60,000.  Rush  resume,  clips 
to  Box  27717,  Houston,  TX  77227. 
Non-smoker  only. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  wanted  to 
direct  activities  and  programs  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Will  supervise  and 
coordinate  Chicago  headquarters  and 
313  professional  and  campus  chapters 
nationwide.  Must  be  able  to  inspire 
support  within  and  outside  the  Society 
and  act  as  spokesperson  to  the  public. 
Must  be  knowledgeable  about  journal¬ 
ism  issues.  Will  serve  as  publisher  of 
The  Quill  and  treasurer  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  foundation.  Management 
experience  required  and  familarity  with 
fund-raising  and  membership  develop¬ 
ment  desirable.  Salary;  $60,000  to 
$70,000.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume  and  references  to  Search 
Committee  Chairman,  Robert  Lewis, 
2000  Pennsylvania  Ave,  N.W.,  Suite 
3900,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications  is  April  24. 

FASHION  WRITER/EDITOR 
The  Orange  County  Register  seeks  a 
polished  professional  to  write  about 
fashion,  lifestyles  for  its  weekly  Image 
section,  which  not  only  concerns  itself 
with  current  fashion,  but  explores  other 
aspects  of  "image”  from  plastic  surgery 
to  aerobic  exercises.  And  we  do  it  by 
reporting  on  the  unique  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  lifestyle.  If  you're  a  strong  writer 
with  editing  background  and  a  great  eye 
for  trends,  we'd  like  to  talk.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Michael  Whitehead, 
AME/Administration,  The  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  PO  Box  1 1626,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92711. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Needed  to  run  weekly  in  sophisticated 
northern  New  Jersey  market.  Good 
management  skills,  sharp  editing  and 
lay-out  talents  and  ability  to  respond  to 
concerns  of  readership  crucial  to  this 
position.  Daily  experience  preferred. 
Good  pay.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
salary  sort  to:  Box  1806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

FASHION  WRITER 

PM  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  know¬ 
ledgeable  writer  who  can  generate  lively 
fashion  copy  from  the  local  and  national 
scenes,  plus  an  occasional  non-fashion 
feature.  Send  clips  and  resume  to: 
Living  Editor,  Indianapolis  News,  PO 
Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 

46206-0145. _ 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  Midsized  Zone  3 
PM  looking  for  experienced  editor.  Good 
opportunity  for  number  2  person  to 
move  up.  Must  have  good  writing  back¬ 
ground  and  be  an  idea  person.  Salary: 
mid-twenties.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  1812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
We  need  a  features  editor  who  can  come 
up  with  great  story  ideas,  guide  writers 
in  developing  them  and  then  wrap 
things  up  with  eye  catching  page 
designs.  The  features  editor  has  a  staff 
of  6  and  directs  the  daily  lifestyle  and 
entertainment  section.  Experience  in 
supervising  a  features  staff  and  working 
with  freelance  writers  is  essential.  This 
is  a  Gannett  Newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  an  hour  from  New 
York  City.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  and 
your  ideas  on  what  makes  a  good  daily 
features  section  to  Charles  Nutt,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO  Box 
6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807.  Call 
(201)  722-8800  for  more  information. 

FEATURES  WRITER-  The  Republic 
21,000-circulation  daily  in  central 
Indiana,  has  opening  for  experienced 
writer  in  its  lifestyle  section.  Candidate 
should  have  strong  reporting  skills  and 
background  in  editing  and  page  layout. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Ken  Ward, 
Editor,  333  Second  St.,  Columbus,  IN 
47201. _ 

FEATURES  EDITOR 
Award-winning  lifelstyle  section  needs 
an  editor  who  can  combine  words  and 
pictures  to  make  a  good  section  better. 
Talented  staff,  nice  university  commun¬ 
ity,  salary  starting  in  low  $30's.  Only 
the  talented,  experienced  and  hard¬ 
working  need  apply.  Strong  design  skills 
a  must.  Send  resume,  work  samples  to 
John  Beck,  The  News-Gazette,  PO  Box 
677,  Champaign,  IL  61820. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER  for  nationally 
independent  banking  publications  with 
defined  audiences.  For  those  who  want 
to  sharpen  investigative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  reporting  skills.  Must  like 
complexity,  cotroversy  and  detail. 
Heavy  phone  reporting,  some  traveling. 
Non-smoking  newsroom.  Send  4  clips, 
resume  to  Daniel  Brown,  UCG,  4550 
Montgomery  Ave.,  700  N.,  Bethesda, 
MD  20814. _ 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040- 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required.) 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Be  part  of  redesign  team. 

Clips,  tearsheets  to 
Steve  Pappas,  News  Journal 
PO  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach 
FL  32015.  No  phone  calls. 

HELP  WANTED:  Experienced  journalist 
to  write  daily  editorials,  edit  and 
compose  an  editorial  page  for  21,000 
PM  newspaper.  Send  resumes  and 
samples  of  work  to  Thomas  T.  Byrd,  The 
Winchester  Star,  2  N.  Kent  Street, 
Winchester,  VA  22601. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-  Plastics,  composites  and 
ceramics  are  challenging  metals  in  their 
traditional  markets  and  we  need  a 
Reporter  who  will  write  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  new  materials  as  well  as 
advanced  metal  applications  in  aeros¬ 
pace  and  other  high  tech  fields.  We  are 
a  daily  business  newspaper  with 
bureaus  throughout  the  U.S.,  but  this 
position  is  in  our  home  office  in  New 
York.  Salary  is  $18,000-$25,000, 
depending  upon  experience.  You  must 
have  2  years'  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  show  you  can  handle  these 
types  of  stories-  dig  them  up  and  write 
with  accuracy.  Our  staff  has  done 
limited  reporting  in  these  areas,  but 
now  we  need  to  have  a  Reporter  full 
time  on  this  beat.  Send  resume,  non- 
returnable  clips  and  current  salary,  to: 
Department  R,  25  West  43rd  Street, 
Suite  1020,  New  York,  NY  10036.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITOR-horse  racing  weekly.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  sport  essential.  Responsible  for 
style,  planning,  layout,  headlines. 
Resume  and  samples  to  Executive 
Editor,  Racing  Action,  18  Industrial 
Park  Drive,  Port  Washington,  NY  1 1050 
or  call  John  McGourty  (516) 
484-3300. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Rapidly  growing  publishing 
company  with  trade  and 
consumer  publications  seeks 
writers/journalists  with  2-4  years 
experience  in  business  writing. 
Openings  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  London  offices  for 
qualified,  highly  motivated  indivi¬ 
duals.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Good  benefits. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1823, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  prove  your 
abilities  at  an  award-winning  newspaper 
committed  to  excellence  and  which 
commands  the  lead  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We're  a  48M  Zone  3  daily 
with  openings  for  general  assignment 
reporters,  business  writer,  sports  news 
editor,  and  staff  artist.  We  offer  a  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  in  an  outstanding 
working  and  living  environment.  Full 
resume,  clips  and  salary  expectations  to 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERNSHIPS 

Spend  6  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  as  part  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University’s  one-year  MA 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  program.  Prog¬ 
ram  has  an  81  percent  placement 
record.  Tuition  waivers  and  $2,640 
stipends  during  internship.  Applica¬ 
tions  due  by  April  1.  Contact  Bill  Miller, 
PAC  429a,  SSU,  Springfield,  IL 
62794-9243.  (217)  786-6535. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST/COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  someone  who  loves  to  do  it 
all —  editing,  headline  writing,  layout — 
to  work  on  the  features  copy  desk  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  essential. 
Send  resumes  to  Features  Desk,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


REGIONAL  Christian  monthly,  circ. 
20K,  seeks  experienced  editor  with 
desire  to  build  strength,  unity  of 
evangelical,  charismatic,  Pentecostal 
churches.  Resume,  salary  history,  testi¬ 
mony  to  Box  1833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MID-SIZE  Zone  3  PM  has  immediate 
openings  for  experienced  general 
assignment  reporters.  Award  winning 
paper;  nice  place  to  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  award 
winning  north  central  South  Dakota 
weekly.  Photography  a  must.  Call  Larry 
Atkinson,  Mobridge  Tribune  (605) 
845-3646  or  send  resume  and  clips  to 
111  Third  St.  West.  Mobridge,  SD 
57601. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 


One  of  New  England’s  finest  weekly  newspapers  is 
looking  for  a  managing  editor.  You’ll  work  with  an 
enlightened,  energetic  management  team,  plus  a 
group  of  dedicated  reporters.  You’ll  work  with 
state  of  the  art  technology  and  you’ll  be  encouraged 
to  experiment  and  take  risks. 

If  you  currently  are  working  on  a  small  daily  and 
feel  the  frustrations  of  a  lack-luster  top 
management,  or  if  you  have  ideas  about  community 
journalism  that  you  are  unable  to  express,  you 
should  be  talking  with  us. 

You’ll  start  at  *24,000  a  year.  Excellent  benefits. 
And  you’ll  work  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  office 
environments  in  New  England. 

Send  resum6  along  with  a  letter  which  details  your 
philosophy  about  local  newspapering  to  Art  Cununings, 
executive  editor.  The  New  Milford  Times,  P.O.  Box  1 139, 
New  Milford,  CT  06776.  Confidentiality  assured. 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER-EDITOR  AM  daily  in 
Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia  needs 
reporter  capable  of  or  willing  to  learn 
wire  and  copy  editing  and  page  layout. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Reply  to  PO  Box  69, 
Strausburg,  VA  22657. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  NC 
weekly  to  start  in  April.  $200-250 
weekly  plus  mileage,  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  News  Leader,  PO 
Box  158,  Fremont,  NC  27830. 


REPORTER 

Daily  law  newspaper  seeks  reporter 
with  strong  knowledge  of  law  journalis¬ 
tic  experience.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
•BUSINESS  EDITOR-to  direct  staff  of 
16. 

•EDITOR-experineced  ‘eatures  editor. 
•WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
CORRESPONDENT-capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  both  regional  and  national  news. 
•SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
•NIGHT  ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
As  part  of  a  continuing  expansion  prog¬ 
ram,  we're  looking  fcr  the  best  and 
brightest  to  fill  these  jobs.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  call:  Tara  Stevens,  Human 
Resources  Director,  (415)  777-7895, 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  PO  Box 
7260,  San  Francisco.  CA  94120. 

SOLID  WEEKLY,  Zone  2  needs  editor  to 
direct  2  1/2  person  staff.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  County  seat, 
12,000  circulation.  (717)  724-2287. 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  Scripps  Howard  daily 
seeks  assertive,  accurate  reporter  with 
beat  experience.  Salary  $300-$400 
plus  bonus,  depending  on  experience 
and  skill.  Send  resume  and  four  of  your 
best  clips  to  D.K.  Dupont,  City  Editor, 
The  Sun-Tattler.  PO  Box  1968,  Holly¬ 
wood,  FL  33022. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  needed  in 
13-person  PM  department  in  growing 
SEC)  city.  Responsibilities:  editing, 
heads,  layout  and  rewrite.  Send  resume 
to  Joe  Worley,  Executive  Editor,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  1100  Broadway,  Nashvil- 
le,  TN  37202. _ 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  rapidly 
expanding  35,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  n  the  Adirondack  regions  of 
upstate  NY.  The  Glenns  Falls  Post-Star, 
currently  a  6-day-a-week  publication,  is 
expanding  with  a  Sunday  edition 
planned  for  April.  Duties  include  day- 
to-day  design  of  regular  sports  pages,  as 
well  as  long-term  projects  and  Sunday 
specials.  In  addition,  various  sports  tab 
sections  are  planned.  Aside  from  high 
school  sports.  The  Post-Star  covers 
professional  hockey,  baseball,  harnest 
racing,  thoroughbred  racing  and  local 
college  activities.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Gary  Kebbel, 
The  Post-Star,  PO  Box  2023,  Glenns 
Falls,  NY  12801. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  70,000  plus  daily  in  Bucks 
County.  PA,  is  seeking  an  eager, 
seasoned  municipal  reporter.  Must  be 
able  to  dig  out  stories  in  a  highly 
competitive  suburban-metro  area.  Send 
resume  and  6  best  clips  to  Box  C-1000, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  8400  Rte. 
13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 


NEWS  EDITOR  The  Exeter  news-Letter, 
a  place  weekly  near  New  Hampshires 
sea  coast,  is  looking  for  a  news  editor  to 
work  in  afternoon  through  late  evening 
shift.  Duties  include  assignment,  copy 
editing,  layout  and  some  writing.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Robert  M. 
Herbert,  Editor,  Rockingham  County 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  250,  Exeter,  NH 
03833.  Applicants  must  be  currently 
located  in  New  England. 


NEWS  EDITOR-  We’re  looking  for  a 
quality-minded  person  with  good  news 
judgment  and  sharp  design  skills  for 
11,200  daily  right  outside  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Handling  wire,  laying  out  all  pages 
and  directing  staff  main  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Contact:  Mark  Mann,  Editor,  The 
Shelbyville  News,  123  E.  Washington 
St.,  Shelbyville,  IN  46176.  (317) 
398-6631. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  Award  winning 
resort  weekly  newspaper  (Charlevoix, 
Ml)  now  taking  applications  for  editor. 
Must  have  minimum  3  years  profession¬ 
al  experience  in  reporting,  editing, 
layout  and  photographic  skills.  Send 
resume,  examples  of  work  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Ken  Winter,  General  Manager, 
Petoskey  News-Review,  PO  Box  528, 
Petoskey,  Ml  49770.  Deadline  March 
18. 

NEWSPAPER  COPY  EDITOR  exper¬ 
ienced  with  strong  language,  news  and 
layout  skills  for  70,000  circulation 
daily,  160,000  Sunday.  Send  resume 
and  other  supporting  material  to  Tom 
Haggerty,  Managing  Editor,  Springfield 
Morning  Union  &  Sunday  Republican, 
1860  Main  St.,  Springfield,  MA 
01101. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

National  magazine  with  an  emphasis  on 
color  seeks  photo  editor.  Superb  organi¬ 
zation,  news  sense  and  attention  to 
detail  a  must.  Experience  managing  a 
staff  helpful.  Ideal  candidate  will  be 
well-read,  resourceful,  imaginative, 
flexible  and  cool.  Pay  about  $40K.  Box 
1838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  experienced  in 
shooting  color  needed  to  join  staff  of 
aggressive  63,000  morning  daily  in 
northwest  New  Jersey.  Applicants 
should  have  2-3  years  experience  at  a 
daily.  We’re  heavy  into  feature  and 
major  sports  coverage,  and  we’ll  be 
moving  into  a  brand  new  lab  shortly. 
Send  resume,  letter  and  tearsheets 
ASAP  to  Jim  Flachsenhaar,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  55  Park  Place, 
Morristown,  NJ  07960. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
SEEKS  EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITORS 

One  of  the  nation’s  finest  newspapers  is  looking  for 
talented  news  editors  with  at  least  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  responsible  editing  positions  on  medium  or 
large  dailies. 

These  assistant  news  editor  positions  emphasize 
skills  in  reviewing  story  content,  making  news  judg¬ 
ments,  laying  out  pages,  and  overseeing  production. 
Box  1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  progressive  medium 
size  west  Texas  newspaper  in  major 
sports  area  seeks  aggressive  sports 
editor.  Competitive  wages  and  benefits. 
Contact  News  Editor,  Pete  Briscoe, 
Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes- 
■  sa,  TX  79760.  No  phone  calls. 


TALENTED  EDITORIAL  Writer/Desk 
person  sought  by  suburban  tabloid  in 
competitive  market.  Proven  writing 
skills  a  must.  Copy  editing  and  headline 
writing  experience  useful  not  a  necessi¬ 
ty.  Salary  over  $39,000  in  two  years  or 
less.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Linda 
DeMeglio,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Times,  Primes,  PA  19018. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EDITOR  to 
produce  monthly  news  letter.  Free¬ 
lance.  Requires  thorough  knowledge  of 
telecoms  industry.  Resume  to  LLP,  817 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


THE  GREENSBORO  News  &  Record 
seeks  a  creative,  innovative,  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  with  leadership  skills  to 
run  a  19  person  feature  department  as 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  Features. 
Four  year  degree,  minimum  of  six  years 
experience  as  reporter  or  editor  and  at 
least  two  years  editing  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  tearsheets, 
autobiography  and  description  of  what 
you  think  feature  pages  should  be  to 
Ben  Bowers,  Executive  Editor,  PO  Box 
20848,  Greensboro,  NC  27420. 


THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  is  looking  for 
top-flight  copy  editors  and  layout 
editors.  The  ideal  candidate  would 
combine  above-average  word  and 
design  skills.  We  are  looking  for  ambi¬ 
tious  and  aggressive  editors.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Lawrence  McConnell,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Tampa  Tribune,  PO  Box 
191,  Tampa,  FL  33601-4005. 


TIRED  OF  NEWSPAPERS?  Edit  books, 
news  letters  and  reports  tor  growing 
financial/investment  publisher.  Fast 
versatile  good  copy  editor  able  to  juggle 
assignments.  Mid  $20’s  and  lots  of 
opportunities.  2  years  minimum  experi¬ 
ence.  Ability  more  important  than 
economic  background.  Resume, 
samples  to  Dept.  LJ,  KCI  Communica¬ 
tions,  1101  King  St.,  Suite  400,  Alex¬ 
andria,  VA  22314. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  GET  THE  JOB  YOU 
WANT!  Get  the  Facts.  Free  Valuable 
Report.  Northwest  Marketing,  Box 
3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 


WE’RE  IN  Ohio  but  there’s  no  rust  in  our 
belt.  We’re  looking  for  a  reporter  to  help 
us  cover  Norwalk,  a  historic  community 
with  a  bustling  economy  half  way 
between  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  This  job 
is  for  a  beginner  or  reporter  with  up  to  2 
years  experience.  We  are  a  growing  PM 
daily,  9,600  circulation.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Kevin  Tanzillo,  Norwalk  Reflec¬ 
tor,  61  E.  Monroe  St.,  Norwalk,  OH 
44857. 

WIRE  EDITOR —  to  choose  wire  news 
contents  and  supervise  AM  copy  desk  of 
Mid  Atlantic  coast  papers  with 
105,000  circulation.  Must  possess 
sound  news  judgment,  ability  in  page 
design  and  superb  people  skills.  At 
least  3  years  supervisory  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  headline  and 
page  design  samples  to  Box  1787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  PERSONS 

Journeymen  press  persons  wanted  for 
daily  south  Florida  newspaper.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  be  experienced  on  GOSS 
double  width  offset  and  letterpress 
WEB  presses.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
r^esume  to  The  Personnel  Department, 
The  News  Sun  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33302. 

EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  NIGHT  Foreman  for  a 
newspaper  and  commercial  plant. 
Prefer  4  years  plus  experience  with 
some  Goss  Urbanite  experience.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  and 
references  to  Port  Arthur  News,  PO  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur,  Tx  77640. & 
Attention  Charles  Mitchell. 


PRODUCTION 


A  SENIOR  PRODUCTION  MECHANIC 
Immediate  opening  available  for  a 
senior  production  mechanic.  Position 
reports  to  Production  Director.  Must 
have  solid  knowledge  of  mailroom 
equipment.  Electrical  and/or  electronic 
experience  helpful.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  New  London  Day,  47 
Eugene  O’Neil  Dr.,  New  London,  CT 
06320. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER 
Geneva  Lakes  area.  We  offer  the  very 
latest  that  Compugraphic  has  to  offer, 
8400  HS’s,  PV  lO’sand  Intrepid  M  s.  If 
you  have  the  leadership  capability  in 
orchestrating  this  type  of  equipment 
and  personnel  and  the  track  record  to 
produce  a  medium  sized,  6  day  daily 
newspaper  with  commercial  printing 
than  you’re  the  kind  of  talent  we  want. 
Contact  Steve  Karstaedt,  Community 
Shoppers  Inc.,  309  Wright  St.,  Dela- 
van,  Wl  53115,  (414)  728-3424. 


FLORIDA’S  CAPITAL  newspaper,  a 
55,000  morning  daily  in  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  newspaper  groups,  is 
seeking  a  highly  motivated  professional 
in  production  field  who  is  capable  of 
assuming  increasing  responsibilities. 
The  mid-management  position  of  Pre- 
Press  Manager  offers  personal  growth 
and  opportunity  for  advancement, 
excellent  benefits  package  with  salary 
level  in  mid-30’s  plus  handsome 
monetary  incentive  plan.  If  you  possess 
a  college  degree  in  related  field,  5-10 
years  production  supervisory  experience 
and  knowledge  in  electronic  editing 
systems,  display  ad  systems,  camera 
and  color  scanner,  respond  with  resume 
tO:  Doris  Dunlap,  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  PO  Box  990,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN  WANTED 
Production  leader  who  has  experience 
in  offset  web  presses  and  all  phases  of 
prepress  operation.  Ideal  candidate 
should  have  mechanical  knowledge  as 
well  as  quality  printing  and  production 
experience.  Ability  to  train  and  motivate 
with  good  organizational  skills.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package.  Send  resume, 
including  work  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRIPPER/CAMERA  PERSON-We  have 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  4  color  stripper  with  web  offset 
and  camera  knowledge.  We’re  seeking  a 
creative,  motivated  person  with  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  Excellent  salary/benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to:  Stripping 
Mgr.,  Flashes  Publishers,  Inc.,  595 
Jenner  Dr.,  Allegan,  Ml  49010. 


WEB  PRESS  Operator/Supervisor- 
Experienced  web  operator  familiar  with 
9-unit  Goss  Community  color  press 
needed  by  Petoskey  News-Review  daily. 
Need  good  mechanical  knowledge  and 
people  skills.  Some  outside  printing 
sales  required.  Benefits  include  paid 
vacation  and  sick  days;  life,  health, 
optical  and  dental  insurance.  Send 
qualifications  with  samples  of  printing 
work  to:  Dennis  Collins,  Production 
Coordinator,  Petoskey  News-Review, 
319  State  St.,  Petoskey,  Ml  49770. 
Application  deadline  March  18. 
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HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  one  of  the  best 
morning  newspapers  in  the  South, 
needs  a  skilled,  reliable  person  to  work 
in  our  Pressroom.  The  applicants  MUST 
be  experienced  with  double-wide  press¬ 
es  and  be  capable  of  performing  all 
duties  on  the  press.  Must  evidence 
positive  references  from  previous  press¬ 
room  supervisors  as  well  as  a  stable 
work  history.  Hours  8  p.m  to  4.30  a.m. 
Full  range  of  benefits,  competitive 
salary  and  pleasant  working  conditions 
in  one  of  the  country’s  cleanest  press¬ 
rooms.  For  an  application  for  employ¬ 
ment  write  the  Personnel  Services 
Manager,  Knight  Pub.  Co.,  PO  Box 
32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232.  EOE. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

FORMER  EXECUTIVE  Vice  president  of 
finance  CPA  20  years  experience  in 
publishing  and  printing  wishes  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  Zones  3  or  4.  Write  Box  1805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  17,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  seeks  management  position 
with  a  major  daily  newspaper.  Have 
MBA  and  journalism  degrees.  Box 
1822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

If  you  have  the  following  abilities,  HMC 
has  a  job  for  you: 

Outstanding  writing  ability.  You’ll  need 
to  write  for  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
award  winning  publications,  and  be 
able  to  communicate  the  Hospital’s 
message  through  the  drama  of  patient 
stories.  It’s  a  setting  where  great  writing 
is  appreciated.  Productivity.  The 
department  is  lean  and  proud  of  it.  Long 
hours,  hard  work,  and  lots  of  fun.  You’ll 
need  to  deal  with  demands  from  many 
sources,  and  smile  thorugh  it  all.  We 
win  twice  as  many  awards  as  other 
hospitals,  with  half  the  staff. 

The  position  reports  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Public  Affairs,  and  in  addition  to 
responsibility  for  internal  and  external 
publications  also  includes  media  rela¬ 
tions  and  everything  else  that  goes  with 
a  public  relations  function.  Hackensack 
Medical  Center  is  the  leader  in  its  mark¬ 
et  with  many  exciting  services  to  write 
about.  It  is  located  ten  minutes  from 
Manhattan. 

If  you  can  handle  this  and  the  challenge 
excites  you,  send  resume,  clips,  and 
salary  expectations  to:  Employment 
Manager,  Hackensack  Medical  Center, 
30  Prospect  Avenue,  Hackensack,  NJ 
07601. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  22 
years  experience  in  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  publisher.  Now  publisher  of 
3.5  million  operation.  Good  creative 
motivator  seeking  position  with  daily.  1 
have  a  proven  track  record.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER-COMMUNITY  WEEKLY 
News  and  advertising  emphasis. 
Experience  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
work.  11  years  experience  with  week¬ 
lies,  5  years  experience  with  daily.  Hard 
working,  gregarious,  responsible,  inno¬ 
vative  skilled  in  community  relations. 
First  preference  western  states.  (303) 
482-5516. 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER/GENERAL 
MANAGER,  with  proven  track  record  of 
high  achievement,  seeks  career 
commitment.  Building  ad  sales  and 
getting  the  best  out  of  others  are  my 
forte.  Self  motivated.  “Street  smart." 
Will  work  hard,  doing  whatever  it  takes, 
for  an  excellent  return.  Box  1832, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
+  10  years  track  record.  Samples,  info 
on  request.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SALES 

E&P 

CLASSIFIED 

It’s  your  people-to- 
people  meeting  place! 

AVIATION  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Long  established  aviation  newspaper 
has  full  or  part  time  openings  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles  and  Miami 
areas.  Aviation  background  a  plus  but 
not  necessary.  (800)  351-1372  or 
(214)  248-0928. 

RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR  needed 
for  115,000  plus  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper.  College  degree  and 
newspaper  advertising  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  E.  Arnold. 
Lexington  Herald  Leader,  Main  & 
Midland,  Lexington,  KT  40507.  EOE 
M/F. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

MULTI-TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  degree  and  8  years  experience 
seeks  staff  photography  position.  Past 
job  was  photo  chief  of  20,000  South 
Texas  daily  sold  in  December.  Strong 
references  and  clips.  Mark  Cantwell, 
(512)  724-9366. 

SENIOR  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS-An 
outstanding  growth  opportunity  for  a 
proven  sales  professional  to  join  a 
dynamic  rapidly  growing  company. 
Must  have  8-10  years  sales 
experience-3  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Must  be  aggressive,  hard  working 
and  ready  to  accept  additional  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  short  time.  Excellent  total 
compensation  package  based  on  back¬ 
ground  and  accomplishments.  Send 
resume  to  VP  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Creative  Data  Systems  Inc.,  9300  W. 
110th  St.,  Overland  Park,  KS  66210. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  seeks  work 
with  daily  under  10,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  25  years  experience  7,500  daily, 
employed  man,  prefers  Zone  5  or  7.  Box 
1821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  SKILLS  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Can  provide  good  track 
record  and  references.  Available  now. 
Box  1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

EDITORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER  NEEDEED  tor  new 
position  on  progressive  35,000  daily. 
Must  have  degree,  some  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  to 
John  Sorensen,  Kenosha  News,  715 
58th  St.,  Kenosha,  Wl  43141. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March 

BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  move  up  to  mid-major  metro  or 
suburban,  excellent  leader,  organize. 
Computer  and  people  oriented.  Don’t 
pass  me  by.  Contact  Box  1828,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  reporter  on  large 
Western  daily  wants  to  come  home  to 
Zones  2  or  5.  Have  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  covering  everything  from  soft 
features  to  complex  investigations.  Also 
have  done  a  wide  range  of  newsroom 
jobs,  including  slot  work  and  managing. 
Box  1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  religion  writer  with  7 
years’  daily  newspaper  experience  seeks 
position  at  paper  with  a  commitment  to 
quality  religion  coverage.  1  have  journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty,  a  Master  of  Theological  Studies  from 
a  major  interdemominational  seminary 
and  have  won  many  national  awards  for 
coverage  of  religion  in  the  secular  press. 
For  religion  stories  that  are  significant, 
sensitive  and  entertaining  contact  Box 
1840  Fditor  &  Publisher. 

DOUBLEHEADER:  Husband/wife  team 
seeks  opportunity  to  combine  writing, 
editing,  business  skills  to  manage  qual¬ 
ity  publication.  They  share  more  than 
45  years  experience  on  daily  newspapers 
and  weekly  PR  publications,  as  well  as 
other  business  management.  Box 
1839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  Looking  for 
challenging  position  in  Zones  3,  4  or  6. 
20  years  experience,  16  newspaper,  4 
commercial,  including  PRESS,  PLATE, 
and  CAMERA,  QUALITY  MINDED.  Box 
1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. -based  reporter  (14  years  experi¬ 
ence)  seeks  free-lance  jobs  for  nights, 
week-ends.  Box  1794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR  Management 
Position.  Dedicated  Hard  worker,  15 
years  experience.  Newspaper 
commercial  with  Goss/Harris.  Willing  to 
relocate  to  well  estabished  organiza¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Zone  2  but  will  consider. 
Box  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  AND  innovative 
communicator  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  publications.  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Background  includes 
corporate  proposals,  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  non-profit  organization,  magazine 
and  newsletter,  marketing  for  educa¬ 
tional  publication  and  trade  journal 
editor.  1  not  only  can  help  you  with  your 
print  media,  1  can  add  electronic  media 
such  as  desk-top  pub.,  computer 
conferencing  and  targeted  direct  mail 
promotion.  Contact  John  Suddath, 
2207  Truman,  Bryan,  TX  77801.  Sour¬ 
ce:  ST8313,  Dialcom:  AGC016  (409) 
775-0344  after  5  CST. 

TOP  NOTCH  JOURNEYMAN.  12  years 
experience  on  Metros.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  T.K.S.  press.  2  years  manage¬ 
ment.  Strong  maint.  background. 
Please  contact  Dan  (512)  388-3339. 

PRODUCTION 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  Proven  ability 
with  strong  leadership  qualities.  Highly 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  offset  newspaper 
production  (multi  unit  Goss  Metro, 
Urbanite  and  Headliner  offset  opera¬ 
tion.)  Young,  energetic,  hardworking 
honest,  quality  and  waste  conscious. 
Innovative  and  very  strong  on  preventive 
press  maintenance.  Seeking  a  challeng¬ 
ing  position  as  a  pressroom  foreman  or 
superintendent.  Box  1815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  VETERAN  at  suburban 
daily  seeks  fulltime  Division  1  college 
beat  at  Zone  8  or  9  daily.  Not  afraid  to 
dig  deep  for  the  story  behind  the  story. 
Available  mid-March.  Box  1783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEEKING  ENTRY-LEVEL  NEWS  OR 
FEATURE  position  on  medium-sized 
daily.  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Will  complete 
BSJ,  be  available  May  22.  Excellent 
writer,  hard  worker.  For  letter,  clips, 
reply  to  Stephen  Weber,  101.5  Jones 
Avenue,  Morgantown,  WV  26505. 

PROFESSIONAL  MANAGER,  strong 
people  and  technical  skills.  Excellent 
expense  reduction  record.  Box  1834, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

TALENTED  EDITOR/WRITER,  3  plus 
years  experience  as  managing  editor, 
associate  editor,  reporter,  seeks  job 
with  daily  paper,  consumer  or  trade 
magazine.  Zones  1  &  2.  S.  Hershkowitz 
(201)  941-3096. 

FERAG  OPERATOR  seeks  position  with 
medium  size  newspaper.  Over  3  years 
experience.  More  information  on 
request.  Write  E.  Rannou,  1232  78th 
St.,  North  Bergen,  NJ  07047. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Aggressive-gets  the  job  done  familiar 
with  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
systems.  Experienced  in  department 
budgeting,  heavy  inserting  demands, 
and  mailroom  coordination  and  sche¬ 
duling.  Strong  organizational  and 
people  skills.  Experience  in  union  and 
non-union  environments.  Box  1828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH,  experienced  journalist 
with  strong  background  in  environment, 
agriculture  and  social  issues  wants  job 
with  publfcation  unafraid  to  tackle 
controversial,  difficult  topics  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  more  than  cover  meetings. 
Midwest  preferred.  Reply  to  Box  1829, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Why  there’s  a  need  for  a  black  press  today 


By  Clyde  Reid 

Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  was 
not  officially  celebrated  in  Arizona 
this  year. 

Newly  elected  Gov.  Evan  Mecham 
told  thousands  of  Arizonians  who  had 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  slain 
civil  rights  leader  that  it  would  be 
illegal  to  give  the  state  employees  the 
day  off  with  pay,  as  the  former  gover¬ 
nor  had  promised. 

According  to  Gov.  Mecham,  only 
the  state  legislature  could  take  such 
action.  Unfortunately  —  or  fortu¬ 
nately,  as  it  may  develop  —  the 
National  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (NNPA)  had  planned  to 
have  their  annual  meeting  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Jan.  21-24,  before  the  governor 
made  his  announcement  and  several 
members  had  arrived  in  the  capital 
city. 

The  NNPA  is  a  group  of  the 
nation’s  leading  black  publishers  who 
meet  annually  to  discuss  the  status  of 
the  black  press,  its  progress  and  its 
problems.  This  year  they  had  invited 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Gus  Savage  of  Chicago  to 
be  program  guests  and  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  King. 

According  to  Steve  Davis,  NNPA 
executive  director,  the  people  of 

(Reid  retired  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  an  information  offi¬ 
cer  in  April  1986.  Currently  he  is  with 
Howard  University’s  public  television 
station  WHMM  in  Washington,  D.C.) 


DON’T  MISS  THE  NEWS 
DOWNUNDER! 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNews 

—  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 

To:  Ad  News,  432  Elizabeth  Street, 

I  Surry  Hills,  NSW  2010,  Australia. 

I  \t  I  1*1****  **nd  me  AD  NEWS  for  one  year 
Y  pO|  —  26  letoet.  I  enclose  my  bankdroN 
I  I  wOb  in  Auilrallsn  currency  lor  Aust.  $116. 


Arizona  wanted  to  commemorate  this 
holiday  and  15,000  of  them  marched 
in  Phoenix  to  protest  the  governor’s 
decision.  Members  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  and  others  met  with  the  black 
publishers  to  determine  what  could  be 
done  to  rectify  what  they  were  said  to 
see  as  an  injustice. 

After  polling  its  membership,  the 
NNPA  decided  to  boycott  Arizona 
and  to  encourage  others  across  the 
country  to  do  so  (E&P,  Feb.  14). 
They  said  they  could  not  stay  and 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  state 
that  has  no  respect  for  a  great  black 
American.  The  NNPA  donated  the 
food  that  they  had  ordered  and  paid 
for  in  advance  to  a  local  Catholic 
charity,  and  left  town. 


The  NNPA  and  other  organizations 
insist  that  only  on  special  occasions 
does  the  white  press  focus  on  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  black  commu¬ 
nity:  It  will  do  a  story  when  the  Urban 
League  issues  its  annual  report  which 
underscores  problems  in  the  black 
community  but,  it  is  felt,  not  much 
more. 

The  black  press  is  continually  con¬ 
cerned  with  racial  injustice,  unem¬ 
ployment,  poverty,  housing,  and 
those  areas  that  plague  35  million 
black  Americans  —  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  black  press  to  focus  on  these 
needs.  < 

In  a  few  more  years,  according  to 
black  publishers,  young  black  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the 


"There  is  a  constant  turnover  in  white  newsrooms 
and  they  need  competent  people ..  .’’So .. .  they  hire 
blacks . . .  but  they  don’t  promote  therh,  and  those 
hired  are  becoming  “disenchanted’’  —  some  are 
returning  to  the  black  press  as  managers. 


The  Association  pledged  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  citizens  of 
Arizona,  corporate  executives  who 
supported  them,  and  others  who  had 
demonstrated  concern  that  the 
Arizona  State  Legislature  should  take 
appropriate  action  and  accord  Martin 
Luther  King  recognition  on  his  birth- 
date. 

Ray  Boone,  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Howard  University’s  School  of 
Communications  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  described  the  black  publishers’ 
action  as  "bold  and  imaginative."  He 
said  he  hoped  this  new  vitality  would 
be  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the 
black  press. 

Is  there  a  need  for  the  black  press 
today?  Most  readers  familiar  with 
black  publications  give  three  major 
reasons  why  it  is  still  needed: 

(1)  We  live  in  a  segregated  society 
with  glaring  disparities  in  socioeco¬ 
nomic  conditions  which  must  be 
made  public. 

(2)  Only  the  black  press  can  help 
preserve  the  culture  and  heritage  of 
America’s  black  people. 

(3)  The  black  press  is  a  "special 
press,"  comparable  to  the  Jewish 
press  or  the  Spanish  press,  with  a 
special  mission;  it  is  not  dependent  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  white  press  for 
its  existence. 


civil  rights  struggle  or  outstanding 
achievements  of  blacks  because  they 
are  not  getting  this  information  in  the 
white  press.  Our  job,  the  publishers 
declare,  is  to  "keep  the  struggle 
alive.” 

Finally,  black  newsmen  insist  that 
here  is  a  special  need  for  the  black 
press,  which  places  emphasis  on  hap¬ 
penings  in  its  own  community. 

Who  else,  they  ask,  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  black  births,  weddings, 
deaths?  In  addition,  national  black 
organizations  as  well  as  local  groups 
and  agencies  are  dependent  upon  the 
black  press  to  keep  the  public  aware 
of  programs  and  projects  because 
they  cannot  get  adequate  space  in 
white  publications. 

Following  the  race  riots  of  1967,  the 
Kerner  Commission  issued  the 
"Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders”  and 
a  scathing  appraisal  of  the  nation’s 
news  media: 

"Our  second  and  fundamental 
criticism  is  that  the  news  media  have 
failed  to  analyze  and  report  ade¬ 
quately  on  racial  problems  in  the 
United  States  and,  as  a  related  mat¬ 
ter,  to  meet  the  Negro’s  legitimate 
expectations  in  journalism.  By  and 
large,  news  organizations  have  failed 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  COCAINE  EMPIRE 
IN  THE  NEK3HBOEHOCD 


A  small  house  in  East  Knoxville  used 
to  be  the  headquarters  for  a  cocaine  oper¬ 
ation  that  took  in  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  a  day  Even  though  police  had 
busted  the  operation  14  times  in  a  year, 
Eugene  Johnson,  the  alleged  head  of  the 
ring,  stayed  in  business  and  out  of  jail. 

The  Bhioxville  News-Sentinel  decided 
to  document  how  this  cocaine  empire 
operated.  Reporter  Todd  Copilevitz’s 
investigation  turned  up  a  complicated 
network  and  a  strategic  marketing  plan 
for  the  $5  million  a  year  operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  his  story  named  20  people  believed 
to  be  dealers  for  Johnson. 

By  staking  out  the  modest  suburban 


house,  photographer  Michael  Patrick 
recorded  the  heavy  traffic  and  open 
exchanges  of  customers  at  the 
“retail  outlet.” 

At  the  same  time  the  story  ran,  local, 
state  and  federal  narcotics  investiga¬ 
tors  stepped  up  their  pursuit  of  Johnson. 
The  heat  was  on  and  the  operation 
shutdown. 

It’s  too  soon  to  say  this  cocaine  net¬ 
work  is  permanently  out  of  business.  But 
because  of  the  News-Sentinel,  there’s  less 
traffic  in  one  suburban  neighborhood. 

^  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 

WE  SEE  THE  BIG  PICTURE 


